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NOTES 


Tue Comic Muse has taken up her abode in Paris. 
At least the present political situation would seem to 
suggest this, since the alliance of Waldeck-Rousseau, the 
apostle of the reactionaries, with Millerand the Col- 
lectivist, is as comic as the fabled marriage of the trout 
and the rabbit. This, to say nothing of Gallifet, ‘the 
butcher of 1871,” sitting side by*side with Pierre Baudin 
and Millerand, who have vied with each other in hurling 
sanguinary adjectives at the merciless suppressor of the 
Commune, would seem to prove that the Comic Muse has 
forsaken the stage to reign in politics. 


Waldeck-Rousseau was beaten in the race for the 
presidency because his eloquent partizanship was fatal to 
his impartiality. Millerand is, René Vaillant excepted, 
the most able of the French Socialists in Parliament, and 
the strong man Gallifet is the best-hated man in France. 
A few years back, when the General’s portrait was hung 
at the Salon, Adolphe Willette, the famous caricaturist, 
expressed the universal horror in which‘Gallifet is held by 
the working class by depicting him driving to the Salon 
Over a long roadway paved with skulls. Delcassé is a 
strong Foreign Minister, as was proved by the Fashoda 
crisis. De Lanessan is weak compared with Lockroy, and 
the Ministry of Marine suffers by the change. Decrais is 
moderately able, but, with due deference, we think that 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s other colleagues—MM. Monis, 
Caillaux, Leygues, Jean Dupuy, and Mougeot—are what 
Artemus Ward would call ‘‘ a very ornery lot.” 


The forces against the new Cabinet are the reaction- 
aries who accept MM. Dérouléde, Millevoye, Lasies, and 
Habert as their spokesmen ; the intransigéants, Rochefort 
and Roche ; a group of Socialists, headed by M. Mirman, 
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who cannot forget the bloody reprisals of Gallifet ; the 
Royalists and Bonapartists, and, above all, the Jew-baiter 
Drumont, and the journalistic lackeys of Za Libre Parole 
who have been shrieking that the army was endangered. 
To these MM. Francois Coppée and Jules Lemaitre will 
give a discreet aid. However, be this as it may, General 
Gallifet is at once the strength and weakness of the 
present Cabinet. He has shown himself strong by send- 
ing Messrs. Roget and Metzinger to the rightabout ; but 
whilst he is in the Cabinet it will be attacked by those 
who deplore the horrors of 1871, and by those who are 
raising the new cry that Dreyfus is to be ‘‘ acquitted by 
order.” Captain Dreyfus, by the time these lines meet 
our readers’ eyes, will be safe in prison, protected alike 
from the clamour of his enemies and the wild enthusiasm 
of his friends. 


Any French Cabinet which has a fair chance of success 
may always reckon on the aid of a large number of 
Moderates, who, without ambition or ability, have no 
other desire than to continue a state of affairs which 
enables them to draw their parliamentary pay of twenty- 
five francs per day. To these can be added the men who 
have fought bravely for Dreyfus, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and a large number of men who wish to settle the 
Dreyfus question one way or other, in order that France 
may regain peace and order. With this aid, and the 
powerful support of the Figaro, and that of MM. Zola, 
Anatole France, Octave Mirbeau, and Clémenceau, despite 
its narrow majority, the Cabinet should last until the 
Dreyfus trial is over. The Socialists, headed by René 
Vaillant, the ablest man in the French Chamber, are 
giving a conditional support to the Cabinet, provided it 
shows an honest endeavour to crush the military oligarchy, 
although their constituents are clamouring for uncom- 
promising opposition to the new Minister of War. 


BeELGIvM is in the throes of the most serious political 
crisis in her history. The situation recalls, to a certain 
extent, the agitated condition of England immediately 
before the passing of the Reform Bill. The Belgian 
Government, however, instead of facing the demands of 
the people, is trying to fob them off with a transparent 
political ruse that reminds one of nothing so much as the 
confidence trick. Mr. Vanden Peereboom’s Electoral Bill 
is a subversive measure, whose acceptance would com- 
pletely disenfranchise the cities. As in the present French 
political situation, clericalism is at the root of this re- 
action. In the end the trouble must lead to the introduc- 
tion of universal suffrage, either by peaceful means or 
after bloodshed. King Leopold may intervene, and save 
a continuance of the disturbances that have already cost 
several lives. In his prompt and liberal action alone can 
be found an immediate remedy for the present crisis. 


America has begun well. Advices from Havana report 
that the Bureau which has charge of the finances of the 
provisional Government of Havana and the province 
publishes a statement showing that from January to May 
inclusive the receipts were 763,194 dollars, and the ex- 
penses 178,228 dollars, the balance being Cash in hand. 
It is added that this ‘‘ causes general astonishment among 
the Cubans, and is unprecedented in the history of 
Havana.” No two years of the Spanish régime have 
yielded as much as the last five months under the American 
flag. 
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THE UNIONIST CAMEL 


Sir WituiAmM Harcourt. “If you go on loading him 
up like this you’ll break his back.” 
Mr. ARTHUR BALFour. ‘‘ More straw, Long!” 


Tue Board of Education Bill passed its second reading 
on Monday by a majority of 102. A few desultory ques- 
tions were put during the short debate on this Bill, and 
Sir John Gorst, in answering, took his usual tone of 
message-boy from another place. One or two new sug- 
gestions were offered by Sir W. Anson, in a maiden 
speech, and Mr. Bryce. Sir W. Anson hoped that 
arrangements would be made by which it would not be 
more expensive to be examined by the Universities than 
by the Board. If he means inspected, we demur. The 
Bill provides only for a Board of Control; but if that 
Board do not appoint competent inspectors, well paid for 
their responsible work, and make inspection by these 
compulsory, they will not have touched the root of the 
matter. Mr. Bryce was unpractical in suggesting that 
registration should be left to the profession, as it is to 
medicine. If so, there never will be any. It is a melan- 
choly fact that until this last generation there has been no 
sense of unity or comradeship in the profession, and the 
attempts now being made to get it are discouraged by 
those who should lead. But he touched a point of 
supreme importance in urging that all ecclesiastical topics 
should be rigidly excluded. Education is struggling 
under the dead hand ; and few, save those who have felt 
it, understand how the ecclesiastical influence stands in 
the way of all improvement. A close analogy might be 
drawn with the Transvaal. 


ScHOooL speech-days have been somewhat in evidence 
lately, and one or two call for mention. At Rugby the 
chance was taken to unveil a statue of Tom Hughes, 
erected by subscription, and placed in front of the Art 
Museum. Mrs. Hughes was present, together with three 
former head-masters and many distinguished Old Boys— 
among these was Dean Bradley, one of Arnold’s sixth! 
The Archbishop unveiled the statue, but the speech of the 
day was Lord Cross’s, which seemed to everyone just the 
right thing. Mr. Goschen was interesting; the others 
were too long or too prosy. As usual, the papers report 
them according to their idea of the importance of the 
speakers. Rugby has done well to honour Tom Hughes, 
for the fame of the school is due more to him than to 
Arnold, whose vates sacer he was. Amidst the excitement 
of this event, the daily papers squeeze Dulwich Founder’s 
Day into a dozen lines. Yet Dulwich has achieved a 
great feat this past year in making almost a clean sweep 
of the first batches of open scholarships. Dulwich bids 
fair to take that place in the scholastic world which the 
City of London held under Abbott: as one of the two 
schools you could depend on for first-rate scholars. The 
other was Eton. Dulwich, we are glad to see, exhibited 
scenes from Greek, English, and German plays. Rugby 
had nothing this year, and we fear this may be made a 
precedent for ending the old custom altogether. 


A cirt medal should not be looked at too closely in the 
designation, and the authorities are to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon their decision to recognise the claims of 
those who serve the Queen in Greater Britain by granting 
them a similar decoration to that worn by the ‘‘ citizen 
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soldiers” in this country. At the same time, the official 
title of this award—viz. ‘‘The Colonial Auxiliary Forces 
Officers’ Decoration ’”’—is a little cumbersome, and scarcely 
calculated to lend itself to ready utterance. Accordingly, 
it is to be hoped that a popular contraction—such as 
C.O.D. for instance—will speedily be adopted in its place, 
Otherwise, when two or three of such officers are gathered 
together, the reporting of the occurrence will make an 
undue strain upon the compositors. 


THE recent revolt of the Militia in the Channel Islands 
has once more reminded us of the unsatisfactory character 
of the defences of those islands. The inhabitants are 
loyal to the backbone, but they seem to think that the 
British people should pay for their protection. Surely 
this would be a good opportunity to remind them of their 
obligations. It is impossible, even if it were desirable, 
for the people of this country to protect them from sudden 
attack ; that each section of the Empire must do for 
itself. The present is a good time for raising this question 
in a friendly way—first, because the Militia has proved 
itself unreliable, and, secondly, because the gunboat 
Raven, which has done duty off the islands for several 
years, is about to return home, and it is said that the 
Admiralty purpose sending a much larger ship, the 
cruiser Scout, in its place. The islanders, of course, 
realise—or can easily be led to realise—that while the 
Navy cannot protect them from the inconvenience of a 
raid during war, the islands are safe from permanent 
occupation so long as the Navy holds command of the 
Channel. This is he matter that concerns the Imperial 
Power, and the inhabitants may reasonably be asked to 
protect themselves against temporary inconvenience from 
invasion or the shells of a marauding cruiser. 


NAVAL opinion favours the suggestion that a naval 
tournament should be organised on the lines of the suc- 
cessful Military Tournaments at the Agricultural Hall. 
It would fill the not too well-filled coffers of the naval 
charities, and it would popularise the service. Of course 
many difficulties would have to be surmounted before 
such a project could be carried out, but they would not 
be greater than in the case of the Military Tournament, 
and the support of the public would certainly not be less. 
Nor is there any reason why the one tournament should 
in any way interfere with the other if a couple or three 
months intervened. The first requisite is a naval officer 
who is a good organiser and could gain the ear of the 
naval authorities. 


Tue official list of the ships which are to take part in 
this year’s naval manceuvres does not support the belief 
that they will be on a small scale. On the contrary, the 
resources of the dockyards and the naval depéts will be 
strained to the utmost to get the ships ready for sea and 
manned by the 11th inst., the date for the mobilisation. 
A glance at the Admiralty orders show that, while no 
battleships will be specially commissioned, no less than 
thirty cruisers will hoist the pennant on that day. Ten 
battleships already in commission for coast- and port- 
guard duties will have their crews brought up to sea-going 
strength, and four cruisers and six gunboats will be simi- 
larly dealt with, so that of large vessels, apart from the 
fourteen ships of the Channel Squadron, which will also 
take part in these exercises, fifty ships will be ready on 
the 11th to go anywhere and do anything that the 
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Admiralty may require. This list of ships indicates that if, 
as there is reason to believe, the authorities at one time 
contemplated manceuvres on a small scale, they have 
abandoned the intention. As there were no manceuvres 
last year, this year they should be more than usually 
imposing, if only to exhibit the improved state of efficiency 
of the Fleet Reserve at the naval ports. It will not bea 
surprise mobilisation, but it will be a severe trial of the 
naval organisation. The manceuvres will gain greatly in 
interest from the operations of thirty-one ‘‘ destroyers ” and 
twenty-three torpedo-boats which are to participate ; in- 
cluding the ships of the Channel Squadron, no less than 
one hundred and four ships of war will be mobilised. 


WE may congratulate the country on the new con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty. When the present 
First Sea Lord retires very shortly from the position 
which he has filled with so much profit to the country and 
distinction to himself, the Board will be greatly weakened, 
but the selections which have been made for filling up the 
gaps left by this distinguished officer and Vice-Admiral 
Sir Frederick Bedford, who has become Commander-in- 
Chief of the North American Squadron, will be worthily 
filled. The new rulers at Whitehall will be :—First Lord, 
Lord Walter Kerr; Second Lord, Rear-Admiral Archibald 
L. Douglas ; Third Lord, Rear-Admiral A. W. Moore. At 
the same time Mr. Goschen will have selected a new private 
secretary to succeed Captain W. H. Fawkes, who is about 
to hoist the pennant in the battleship Canopus. The great 
point is that all these officers are thoroughly sound on the 
gunnery question, and they have all had considerable 
administrative experience. 


Tue General Council of the Bar have just issued a 
remarkable Report upon the condition of criminal business 
at the Assizes. The Report resolves itself into an indict- 
ment of the present system, which is thoroughly borne 
out by the statistics quoted in support of it. These 
statistics prove, firstly, that prisoners are kept waiting a 
very long time before their trial. This is unsatisfactory 
in two ways ; for innocent parties are punished until their 
innocence is established, and guilty parties are often 
sufficiently punished before their sentence begins to run. 
Secondly, the statistics show that heavy lists involve long 
sittings, which are unfair alike to judge, jury, and wit- 
nesses. Thirdly, it is proved that the present system 
involves a great waste of judges’ time (in that they have 
to deal with cases that might have come before an inferior 
court) and a great waste of public money. The Judicature 
Commission of more than thirty years ago made a report 
to the same effect, and two years ago the Bar Council 
recommended the institution of County Criminal Courts 
to dispose of all except very serious cases, and to sit at 
regular intervals of two or three months. The recent 
improvements in the Surrey, Sussex, and Kent Assizes 
the Council stamps as ‘‘ wholly inadequate as a measure 
of reform.” In conclusion, the Council recommends a 
Royal Commission or a Departmental Committee. 


FoLtowinc close upon this Report, Mr. Montague 
Crackanthorpe, Q.C., writes a two-column letter to the 
Times, reviewing the suggestions put forward for improve- 
ment. Long ago Mr. Justice Stephen, a very great 
criminal authority, suggested that the evil should be 
remedied by a threefold improvement, namely, the grouping 
of the assize towns for criminal business, the enlargement 
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of the jurisdiction of quarter sessions to relieve the assizes, 
and the rearrangement of the times at which these courts 
sat. The suggestion of Sir H. Poland—the institution of 
county criminal courts upon the lines of the Central 
Criminal Court—is rejected by Mr. Crackanthorpe as 
‘doubtful expediency.” Another proposal was put for- 
ward by Mr. Crackanthorpe himself sixteen years ago, 
with the establishment of local centres of criminal jurisdic- 
tion and continuous judges as its leading idea; but this 
theory is now put aside by its author as a ‘‘ scanty 
contribution” to the solution of the problem. Mr. 
Crackanthorpe nowsuggests that there must be a thorough, 
radical, and drastic reform, based upon the extension of 
the jurisdiction of quarter and petty sessions. He further 
makes the startling (but very wholesome) statement that 
felony and misdemeanour should no longer be dif- 
ferentiated. His propositions have the approval of Lord 
Brampton and Lord Ludlow. 


THE enthusiasm with which Marchand’s name was 
greeted at the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society the other day, and Sir H. M. 
Stanley’s cordial tribute to his high qualities as an 
explorer, are a welcome reminder of the cosmopolitan- 
ism of geography and exploration. They also bring 
to mind the fact that in his journey from the Congo 
basin into the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and later from Sobat 
through the vast marshes which lie between the Nile and 
the Abyssinian Highlands, Marchand must needs have 
acquired a mass of information which should be of especial 
value to this country in its task of opening up the Egyp- 
tian Sudan to commerce and civilisation. Could rot 
Lord Kitchener, for whom Marchand entertains an almost 
affectionate admiration, be made the medium of an invi'a- 
tion to address a London audience ? 


Proressor Happon’s Ethnological Expedition has 
now returned from the Torres Straits and. Borneo, laden 
with spoil. It is impossible to give details until the notes 
and specimens are arranged; but we may mention that 
the Expedition was most hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Charles Hose, of Baram, Sarawak. Mr. Hose has sent 
home some very valuable collections. One is ethno- 
logical, others of natural history specimens; and the 
latter include not only orang-outangs, but a house built 
by that interesting creature. These go to the Cambridge 
Ethnological Museum. Only one other specimen exists in 
the Museums of Europe. 


ANOTHER Cambridge expedition of the same kind has 
recently set forth under the leadership of Mr. W. Skeat, 
of Christ’s College, son of Professor W. W. Skeat. Mr. 
Skeat is stationed in the Straits Settlements, whence last 
year he returned on leave, bringing with him a magnificent 
collection of models representing all the trades and crafts, 
manners and customs, of his district. These he generously 
presented to the museum. A year’s leave was then 
obtained from the Colonial Office, and an expedition was 
organised with several savants, each to keep an eye on 
his own subject. They started from Bankok a few weeks 
ago, and are now at Cingora, and they intend to work 
steadily through the Independent Malay States. It should 
be mentioned that our Government—so typical this of 
generous and enlightened England!—gave Mr. Skeat 
leave, but no pay ; so he has to do this service to learning 
at his own cost. 
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WE wish ‘‘ God speed” to the newest organisation— 
the Cancer Society. Its officially announced programme 
consists of lectures by experts, popular instruction in 
methods of prevention, and a Parliamentary Inquiry. 
But, seeing that the most expert investigators are as yet 
hopelessly in the dark as to the real cause of cancer, what 
can we hope for from popular instruction in methods of 
prevention, or even from a Parliamentary Inquiry? The 
Koch of cancer has not yet arisen, and its bacillus, if it 
be due to one, as there is the gravest reason to doubt, is 
yet undiscovered. It is not even known to be infectious ; 
in fact, the balance of expert medical opinion is strongly 
against such a view. The only positively known cause of 
cancer is old age. Now, elimination at sixty-five was 
urged by Huxley, upon other grounds, to relieve the race 
of the mental obstructionism of senility, the furious con- 
servatism of decay ; but to killa man to save him from 
dying by cancer would have a flavour of illogicality about 
it to the untrained mind. Perchance the Society hopes 
that by formally notifying the disease of the terrors in 
store for it, especially the Parliamentary Inquiry, it will, 
like Colonel Crockett’s coon, ‘‘come down” at once. 
Failing this, the programme of the Society recalls the way 
in which the renowned ‘‘ Hunters of the Snark” ‘‘ threatened 
its life with a railway share.” 


NEARLY one-fourth of the deaths among the animals 
in the Zoological Gardens last winter were due to tuber- 
culosis. This is nearly double the human average, and 
confirms the rapidly-growing belief that the disease is 
emphatically one of confinement and overcrowding, for 
the Society’s superb menagerie is shockingly cramped for 
room. For five years past the size of the Gardens has 
limited the size of the collection, like the fabled bed of 
Procrustes. It is no credit to the public spirit and civic 
pride of London that this state of affairs should have been 
allowed to continue so long. Now, in New York the 
civic body has presented its Zoological Society with a 
park of 265 acres, has paid one-third of the cost of its 
equipment, and agreed to bear half the expenses of its 
maintenance. No official body of any sort in London 
contributes one penny towards the support of our own 
gardens. And behold a death-rate of over 40 per cent. 
per annum, which the Society is powerless to prevent. 


Tue differences in the distribution of the disease 
between the various classes of animals at the Zoo are 
marked. Reptiles of all sorts are almost exempt, probably 
because the tubercle-bacillus cannot live at the low tem- 
perature of their bodies, although two or three suspicious 
cases were found in tortoises and pythons. Animals suffer 
nearly 50 per cent. more severely than birds. But the 
most striking difference is that between the meat-eaters 
and the vegetable-feeders. Among vegetarians (monkeys, 
antelopes, deer, and kangaroos) it causes 26 per cent. of all 
the deaths ; among meat-eaters (lions, wolves, small cats, 
civets) barely 3 per cent. Among grain-eating birds 
(pheasants, pea-fowl, grouse, ostriches) tubercle is re- 
sponsible for 30 per cent. of all deaths ; among flesh-eaters 
(eagles, vultures, owls, crows) only 11 per cent. Comment 
is superfluous ; an open-air life and a meat diet are clearly 
the best protection against consumption. 


Y. B. writes :—It was with unaffected woe that I heard 
of the withdrawal of ‘‘ The Cowboy and the Lady” from 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. If I may say so, I think 
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that Mr. Frohman was overprecipitate in giving up Mr. 
Fitch’s piece as hopeless, and less than fair both to that 
author and to London town. Because, by the third night, 
people did not crowd to the Duke of York’s, it does not 
follow that they would not be crowding there now: the 
contrast between the vivacious American master in “ An 
American Citizen” and his stolid English valet is the 
measure of the difference between the playgoers in New 
York and his English cousin. However, Frohmano aliter 
visum, and *“‘An American Citizen” is of pure delight 
compact. It is farce of course, but romantic farce, not 
sentimental, save indeed in the item of Mercury in Act IV., 
and consequently the wells of pathos are not choked up, 
while the fountain of humour does really sparkle. Nothing 
could be better. One’s only grudge is that there is so 
little for Miss Gertrude Elliott 40 do. Miss Maxine Elliott 
and Mr. Goodwin are invincible and in much the same 
manner that overcame us in the ‘‘ Cowboy.” One is 
caught up in their fortunes and feels sure they are the 
same delightful people off the stage. One is divided 
between the desire to see them in real comedy and the 
wish that they should continue for ever as they are. 


THE PROBLEM IN CHINA 
BY ARCHIBALD LITTLE 


Tue ‘Far East” Question is now taking the place that 
the Eastern Question occupied in the days of our fathers. 
Our management of the Eastern Question in the middle 
of this century led us almost unconsciously into war with 
Russia—a war which, though it did not finally solve the 
problem then presented to the Government and people of 
this country as, at the peace of 1855, it was thought to 
have done, has, at least up to the present, kept the Russian 
Bear from swallowing the Turk. If the latter has not 
profited by the respite we then procured for him, and 
entered into the path of reform which he promised to 
follow, he has at least preserved his independence. It 
remains to be seen whether, as he realises the security of 
this independence, the Turk may not in the coming century 
be so influenced by increased contact with Western ideas 
as gradually to reform his government, the faults of which 
are more in the system than in the men. If he does im- 
prove, we shall have cause to be thankful that, in con- 
junction with France, we saved the country from being 
trodden under the iron-heeled bureaucracy of Russia, and, 
pace Lord Salisbury, rejoice that in 1853 we did mot “put 
our money on the wrong horse.” Again, in 1877, Lord 
Beaconsfield was instrumental in keeping Russia out of 
Constantinople. Assuming that successive Governments 
have done wisely in maintaining the “ open door” in the 
Turkish Empire, are we justified in running the risks 
necessary to maintain the open door to the one other 
great neutral market left to us in China ? 

For this is what the Chinese problem virtually amounts 
to. This is the simple question that our Government was 
called upon to answer five years ago. They might have 
answered it by forbidding the war of plunder then sud- 
denly sprung upon the defenceless Empire by the astute 
Japanese, and have taken China under their protection. 
Had Great Britain placed her fleet athwart their path the 
Japanese would not have landed in Corea, and China’s 
weakness would not have been exposed to the world. 
We might, it is true, have incurred the enmity of the 
restless Japs, but we should have gained much more than 
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an equivalent in the grand accession of prestige which 
such action would have conferred upon us throughout the 
East. We should have held our dominant position in 
Peking and have not, as we have now done, ceded it to 
Russia. Two years later we had the chance offered us of 
restoring our lost prestige, without war, by simply leaving 
our ships in Port Arthur, where they had as much right to 
lie as has the Russian man-of-war stationed at Hankow, 
in the heart of the Yang-tse basin. We say ‘‘ without 
war,” for it is inconceivable that the Russians, without a 
shadow of right on their side, would have ventured upon 
any attempt to eject our ships, while many other havens in 
Corea and China were suitable for termini to the Siberian 
railway. And why should Russia need a fortress as 
terminus ? 

The lengthy debate in Parliament last Friday, in which 
nearly every member interested in China or who has made 
China his speciality took part, emphasised the fact of 
Russian ascendency in Peking and the consequent injury 
to British interests. Speakers on both sides of the House 
took the Government to task for their neglect of these 
interests ; but we doubt if their speeches generally will 
have gone far towards enlightening the public clearly 
either as to what the Government had failed in doing, 
or, in what is of greater import, viz. as to what course 
the Government should now pursue. The two policies of 
“the open door” or of ‘spheres of influence” seem 
inevitably to lead to such confusion of thought that 
counsel is darkened, and no clear line of action is indi- 
cated. The best result of the debate is Lord Charles 
Beresford’s extraction from Mr. Brodrick of the admission 
that, in regard to the proposed Russian railway extension 
to Peking, ‘‘we should advise the Chinese Government 
against any steps calculated to transfer the Government 
of Peking to any other Power.” But the giving such 
advice to the helpless Chinese Government clearly implies 
that, if they accept it, we shall support them in carrying 
it out; for we know well enough that without such sup- 
port—moral, supplemented by material aid if need be—the 
Chinese are incapable of meeting any Russian demand 
with a clean refusal. 

The Sibylline books have been twice offered and twice 
rejected. Is our Government prepared to accept this third 
offer, as Mr. Brodrick seems to say they are? If so, we 
may yet retrieve our position in China. We have missed 
the last chance of the open door all round, and we are 
driven back upon the policy of spheres of influence as a 
counterpoise to the m@opolies now taken up by others in 
the neighbouring spheres. At the same time it should be 
noted that, although so much has been talked and written 
about the Yang-tse Valley being marked off as the British 
sphere, our Government have so far taken absolutely no 
steps whatever either to define the sphere or to lay any 
claim to it. Yet the simple definition of a river valley is 
its catchment area; this would carry us, in the North, up 
to the water-parting—the mountain crest—that divides 
the Yang-tse basin from that of the Yellow River; and, in 
the South, to the analogous water-parting that divides the 
Yang-tse from the West River basin. There need be no 
dispute about a natural boundary like this ; the only thing 
needful is to state it, and, the fact that our Government 
has hitherto refused to state it, points to the belief that 
they never have and do not now accept the so-called 
British sphere as a serious claim. That our gunboats now 
patrol the Lower Yang-tse, and are shortly to attempt the 
Upper Yang-tse, means absolutely nothing as long as 
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French, German, Russian, and Italian men-of-war are 
doing the same thing. 

Notwithstanding the vagueness of our claim to the 
Yang-tse basin and the indefinite nature of our late agree- 
ment with Russia, it is satisfactory to find that our 
Government at last, after decades of neglect and lost 
Opportunities, is devoting some attention to the China 
question, but they have evidently not yet formulated a 
definite policy and taken action accordingly. The open 
door is no longer open in the provinces of Shantung and 
Manchuria; the one is German, the other Russian. So 
far, in these provinces, trade is still free, although we have 
no guarantee that it will remain so, but we are entirely 
shut out from mining and railway enterprise. On the 
other hand, the Yang-tse basin is being actively exploited 
by French, Germans, and Russo-Belgians. Why then 
mislead people by speaking of a British sphere which is 
not controlled by the British? It appears to us that, 
seeing that the open door in two large provinces of China 
is now no longer open, the time has come when we should 
make our claim to the Yang-tse Valley valid—that is, 
reserve it to ourselves as far as railway and mining con- 
cessions go, in the same way that Shantung has been pre- 
empted by Germany, and Manchuria by Russia. We 
should then, at least, hold a card in hand with which to 
treat in further negotiations with our rivals. For with 
them it will be do uz des and, if we have nothing to give, 
we shall get nothing in return. In the same way that 
Germany has proclaimed her pre-emption in Shantung by 
the seizure of Kiao-chao, and Russia has proclaimed her 
pre-emption in Manchuria by the fortifying of Port Arthur, 
so we might do in the Yang-tse Valley by the occupation 
of the forts at the mouth of the Great River. We could then 
announce our intention of patrolling and keeping order in 
the Valley, take in hand the much needed conservancy of 
the Upper Yang-tse, and not permit outsiders to share this 
duty with us without our consent. The question here is 
rapidly becoming acute. The forcible interference with 
the livelihood and customs of the people and the disregard 
of vested interests which is the inevitable outcome of the 
introduction of such radical changes as railways and 
steam navigation of the inland waterways, are sure to 
lead to troubles in the Yang-tse basin. The diversion of 
the ‘‘ likin” as well as of the whole Customs revenue, in 
order to pay the interest of the foreign debt, has so im- 
poverished the provincial governments that they are dis- 
banding their troops and have no means of suppressing 
riots left. Then, when riots or rebellions occur in our so- 
called sphere, are we going to let other nations step in to 
protect their nationals, or are we going to step in our- 
selves and be responsible for the policing of the Yang-tse 
Valley? This is the question which our Government has 
to solve in the affirmative if our last chance of any definite 
hold upon the Chinese Empire is not to be thrown away. 
Russia appears to have bartered us a free hand in the 
Yang-tse Valley as far as her interference goes, so there is 
nothing to prevent our endeavouring to persuade the 
Viceroys of the provinces concerned to follow out Lord 
Charles Beresford’s suggestion of organising their police 
with British officers. In a country like China this plan is 
not so impracticable as it might seem at first sight ; ‘we 
should act simply as mandatories of the Chinese Govern- 
ment; but, whether practicable in its entirety or not, some 
steps should be taken at last to define and proclaim our 
sphere of interest before it is too late. It is time the 
Government took the Chinese problem seriously in hand, 
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and determined beforehand what course to pursue in the 
eventualities that all can foresee. May they not be caught 
napping when the next move on the Chinese chessboard 
is made! 

The open door all round is undoubtedly the ideal policy, 
but, with Germany and Russia already in possession of 
exclusive spheres, the integrity of China is gone beyond 
recall :, hence the need of an alternative policy which shall 
meet the altered conditions and safeguard our interests in 
the Empire ; these still take the lead and, if we know our 
business, will continue predominant in the future. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


STILL MOVING 

St. Stepben’s, Friday. 
Tue Commons have had quite a lively week. They began 
by going a-visiting, as it were. On Monday evening the 
superior House were to debate the momentous question 
of women’s eligibility for what are commonly termed 
‘*municipal honours.” And Ministerialists and members 
of the Opposition alike naturally popped across to see the 
fun. There was an almost record attendance of peers, 
and a very large and interested attendance of ladies—for 
the most part prettily gowned. The Earl of Dunraven 
moved to amend Clause 2 of the London Government Bill 
in a way which will entirely wipe out woman’s chances 
of attaining to the glories of Councillorship and 
Aldermanhood. It was an unkind proposition, and the 
noble Earl’s line of argument in support of it did not 
strike one as being too serious. But the Peers evidently 
share the opinion of Mr. Labouchere as to feminine limita- 
tion, and despite the circumstance that Lord Salisbury 
expressed himself on the side of the angels—that is to say, 
of course, on the side of the ladies—the amendment passed 
division by a majority of 114. The figures were received 
with cheers and laughter. How their Lordships were 
received when they got home is, no doubt, another story. 
Having assisted at this delightful little function by their 
presence, honourable members returned to their own 
place, and settled down to the further consideration of 
Telephones. 

Tuesday witnessed the expected bout between the 
Opposition and the Government zz ve the Clerical Tithe 
Bill, the respective champions on either side being Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Long. Mr. Asquith was fortunately 
able to get to work early, and he delivered a well-ordered 
and incisive speech which put the Government proposals 
in anything but a favourable light. ‘‘ Indecent haste” 
appeared to be the gravamen of Mr. Asquith’s objection. 


‘The Bill has been sprung upon us,” he complained. 


“It was not mentioned in the Queen’s Speech; we have 
had no time for speculation; you are smuggling into 
Parliamentary existence subjects of controversial legisla- 
tion!’”’ Mr. Long replied with more or less effect, and 
the debate was carried on rather pleasantly until a quarter 
before midnight, when it stood adjourned. As usual, the 
“‘rattling”” speech of the evening came from Mr. Birrell, 
whose suggestion that the clergyman, like the weather, 
has to be taken by his parishioners ‘‘as a great natural 
and mysterious fact,” provoked honourable members of 
all ways of thinking to much laughter. Mr. Whiteley, 
on the other hand, contributed the element of sensation to 
the proceedings ; soundly reproving the Government for 
the things it had left undone and the things it proposed to 
do, and winding up with the touching announcement that 
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‘never more, perhaps, would he give a vote in that House 
after the one he would give against the Clerical Tithe Bill.” 
As this is tantamount to resignation on the part of Mr, 
Whiteley, we hasten to offer him his portrait :— 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY.—The head, front, and sole 
member of a not over cheerful party of one. Has sat for six 
years on Ministerial benches, representing Stockport and the 
Conservative working man. A plain speaker; dogged and 
sincere, if wanting somewhat in the graces; not to be pu 
down or put out by opposition ; a stickler for principle and a 
believer in the divine right of constituencies. Will be remem- 
bered for his uncompromising fight against certain clauses of 
the Half-Timers’ Bill, and for his dramatic secession from 
the camp of Conservatism. 


Wednesday was chiefly devoted to Telephones and 
Small Houses. The Telephones Bill, after some two 
hours’ talk, mainly from Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Hanbury, and Sir John Lubbock, was referred to the 
Grand Committee, the Small Houses Bill being also 
advanced somewhat. 

On Thursday the Clerical Tithe Bill passed the second 
reading by a majority of 138 despite the vigorous denun- 
ciation of Mr. Courtney and Sir William Harcourt. 


THE MILITARY MEMBER 


He is a handsome man, and in more or less excellent 
form. For legislation, unmixed with war, his taste is 
not violent ; but when battalions or barracks or moun- 
tain batteries are concerned he saith, ‘‘ Ha, ha!” and 
rejoices. His oratory is of the tamer sort, and slightly 
reminiscent of the gravelled square. Yet, being primed 
with the facts of experience, he can always command the 
respectful hearing vouchsafed even to the prosiest of 
experts. In Supply and on questions of Military Vote his 
usefulness, whether as buffer or critic, becomes strikingly 
apparent. Such occasions are his ‘‘ opportunity,” and he 
never misses them. There is a popular superstition that 
his presence in the House makes for war and war's 
alarms. This, however, is a mistake. He has ‘ had 
some,” or been close to it, and his desires, in the main, 
are pacific. At the same time, he has a motto—to wit, 
** Ready, aye ready!” TOUCHSTONE. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


THE BLOEMFONTEIN PEACE CONFERENCE 


Bloemfontein: June 5, 1899. 
My DEAR ———,—Altho’ few know of us save by report, a 
tiny community in a diminutive township, situate a thousand or 
more miles from Anywhere, yet the location in our midst of the 


Peace Conference may possibly lend interest to a letter for which . 


I should otherwise have no excuse. I do not know to what extent 
the subject has been discussed at home, but although “a constant 
reader” of many home journals, I have never once seen any 
adequate reference to the attitude of the O. F. State towards 
her republican neighbour. True it is that Article No. 4 (?) of 
the Convention settles the question in a way, since it forbids the 
Transvaal to form any offensive or defensive alliance ; but this has 
practically “nothing to say” to the Free State burghers, whose 
sympathy would possibly hurry them off in hot haste to the border 
to join hands against the “roineks.” I limit the suggestion to 
“possibly,” since many reasons render it improbable. In all the 
discussions, to wit, in our Volksraad, on the subject of “ Closer 
Union” with the S. A. R., a considerable number of members— 
not a numerical majority, but preponderating in weight and 
influence—have raised their voices against the measure, which 
at present remains in abeyance. Purely and essentially a rural 
population, the Free Staters now realise how much they stand to 
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lose in a contest with Great Britain. Droughts, rinderpest, and 
locusts render the crops here a matter of grim speculation, so 
that we depend almost entirely on the C. G. railways—a few 
weeks, a few months at most, of the unequal contest would bring 
us face to face with famine. Then again the burghers have con- 
stantly before them the spectre of the Basutos, who wait patiently on 
the borders their chance of revenge, and who would prove anything 
but a ghostly foe. I have heard it stated indeed that in the event 
of any large contingent of burghers leaving for the Transvaal, not 
less than 70,000 Basutos would be knocking at our doors once 
more. Recent inquiries in the Volksraad have elicited the fact 
that the Government possesses a very inadequate store of anmu- 
nition. A ‘prominent member of the Executive Council told a 
friend that they could arm every available burgher with less than 
200 rounds. The information, which was not made public, has 
been greeted with indignation by the Jingo party. Out here, 
therefore, we assume that, with few exceptions, the Free State 
would remain neutral in the event of war. 

Imagine, then, the stage thus “set,” when enter R. and L,, 
to the sound of the Transvaal “ Volksleid” and “God Save the 
Queen,” His Honour Paul Kruger and His Excellency Sir Alfred 
Milner, protagonists in the great peace palaver. Of the scene at 
the separate arrivals the enclosed photos will give you some idea ; 
but the camera omits one instructive fact that my pen must not 
fail to record—at a low estimate the crowd that welcomed the 
Governor outnumbered six times over the handful that met the 
republican party. I was present on both occasions, and the 
contrast, showing as it did the strength of the British party here, 
made a great impression on me. Other contrasts, too, were not 
far to seek— most striking of all the two principals themselves. 
Oom Paul, in homely dress, gruff in appearance and manner, bent, 
unsteady with age, unsightly spectacles obscuring his expression, 
followed, later, by Her Britannic Majesty’s representative, who, of a 
well-favoured, keenly intellectual type, outshone the blunt republican 
as much by the stately courtliness of his manner as by the finished 
elegance of his dress. The President leaned heavily on his stick 
and on President Steyn, and almost seemed to fall as he entered the 
carriage ; but Sir Alfred, although apparently surprised at the 
hearty cheering, saluted the crowd as Royalty itself. Naturally 
you will not expect from me any news on the “crisis,” which will, 
we trust, have suffered a painless extinction before this is in your 
hands. The palaver goes on daily with closely shut doors, against 
which the searchlight of public curiosity is powerless. ‘The whole 
affair is being conducted with all the reticence customary on such 
occasions, but the feeling of relief is daily strengthened as the 
Conference extends its sitting beyond the original three days. I 
had the pleasure, with a large number of others, of being pre- 
sented to the two rulers at a reception held by President Steyn, 
but even on this occasion Oom Paul retired to bed at eight o’clock 
precisely, and both have pleaded excess of work to excuse them 
the social functions, vainly planned in their honour by Bloem- 
fontein society. 

I have no doubt that you at home will hear the net result of 
the deliberations before we shall. In the event, unlikely I trust, of 
war, expect to see me home again immediately. The country will 
be under arms from Cape Town to the Zambesi. Kindest regards 
to all from P. 


A SCENE IN THE BOIS 


A CORRESPONDENT is kind enough to send us a most interesting 
letter from his son, now a student in Paris, descriptive of the 
scene in the Bois de Boulogne on a recent great race-day. We 
make some extracts :— 


We, that is I and a number of fellow students, all wore badges 
consisting of a little scarlet flower (imitation) signifying that we 
were supporters of the Republic. The train by which we went to 
Auteuil was crowded, and it was owing to our badges that the 
occupants of an already well-filled compartment made room for us. 
On the way they sang the “ Carmagnole” and bits of “ Ca ira,” 


“ Ca ira, ga ira, 
Les bourgeois, on les pendra.” 
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This sounds very bloodthirsty, but as a matter of fact, great good- 
humour prevailed, and the somewhat ferocious songs of the 
Revolution alternated with quite harmless rhymes, such as 


“ Le Voila, 
Nicolas, 
Ay-oo-ah !” 


Occasionally the singing was varied by a cry of “Vive la 
Commu-u-u-ne !” which, howled out by a strong-lunged workman 
at the top of his voice, rent the air like a rocket. The French 
practice of accenting the last syllable gives peculiar force to their 
cries. The English system of accentuation is, on the contrary, 
distinctly discouraging to agitators. If you know anybody in 
search of an historical novelty you might suggest that here we 
have the real key to the contrast’afforded by the history of the two 
nations. 

On alighting from the train we walked through the Bois de 
Boulogne in the direction of the racecourse. On the grass, half 
hidden among the trees, were small bodies of policemen and 
soldiers, ready to act if required. The latter, with tethered 
horses, piled carbines, and lances leaning against tree branches, 
in a checkering of sunshine and shadow, presented a picturesque 
image of the brighter side of campaigning. We went on 
until we reached an open space near the course, and took up 
our position at the roadside with a small army of persons wear- 
ing the same little scarlet badge. For an hour we stood in the 
heat and the dust, awaiting the passage of the President, and 
watching the endless procession of carriages. Vendors of wine 
and coco (liquorice water) thrust their way through the crowd, 
making small fortunes out of the sale of their excessively diluted 
beverages, and a watering cart manceuvred clumsily on the road- 
way between the piles of cuirassiers drawn up on each side, 
roasting in their shining breastplates. The Bonapartists driving 
to the races wore violets and the Royalists white pinks (excuse 
the contradiction !) and were saluted with hostile cries as they 
passed by. 

Troops of cavalry were greeted with the chaffing shout “ Vive la 
classe !” the “classe” consisting of soldiers whose term of service 
is nearly at an end, and who are therefore on the point of being 
restored to civil life and liberty. “A bas la culotte!” (Down with 
the priests !) was a favourite cry, and many others were indulged in 
according to individual taste, whereby some young folks brought 
upon themselves the rebuke of a grey Republican veteran who 
gravely admonished them to give the first place to the Republic— 
that is, to say “ Vive la République!” He was evidently a man 
who respected his principles, and I felt a respect for him and his 
austerity. At last we saw a large troop of cavalry advancing at:a 
quick pace along the road ; in a minute they were ona level with 
us, and in the middle of them a carriage with outriders wherein 
was a little grey man who raised his hat amid shouts of “Vive la 
République !” and then disappeared in a whirl of dust. 

After an adjournment to a sylvan café we again took up our 
positions to see the President’s return, after which we started to 
wend our way back through the wood. A strongish band of com- 
bative Republicans going the same way amused itself by revenging 
the attack made on the President on the wearers of white and blue 
flowers who drove by, and banged at their silk hats with heavy 
walking-sticks. Most of the persons thus assailed bent their 
heads and shrank from the blows, but one of them stood up with 
his back to the box seat and faced his pursuers. This kind of 
thing went on for about a quarter of a mile, without a blue coat 
being seen, then policemen came running through the wood from 
all directions, like a travesty of Robin Hood’s men, and finally a 
body of cavalry clattered along the road—but they were all too 
late, for the demonstration had subsided. I was much amused 
at the terror of a family picnicking by the roadside. When 
they saw the fuss they started up, each with precisely the same 
look of alarm, and with one accord bolted, like deer, into the 
bushes. 

There was a tremendous crush at the railway station, and to 
my astonishment passengers were allowed to ride by scores on 
the footboards, I need hardly say that I waited till I could get a 
place inside. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


ACTIVITY IN CAPE TOWN 


EFFECT OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH— 
MR. KRUGER WILL YIELD—WEDNESDAY 
NIGHT’S MEETING—THE BOND’S TACTICS— 
AN INSUBORDINATE SUBORDINATE 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Friday. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s speech has had an immense effect on 
both parties. Reliable advices from the Transvaal 
report that Kruger will yield to any reasonable extent 
if pressure is pushed. 

Wednesday night’s meeting in support of Milner 
showed unprecedented enthusiasm. Specially significant 
was the way in which mugwumps and political abstainers 
gave their support. 

The people are rushing to sign new petition. Ministers 
cannot be drawn, but are known to be preparing resolu- 
tions for Parliament to embarrass Milner and cause an 
mmpasse. 


Much amusement caused here, it having leaked out 


that guns have been sent to Kimberley by a subordinate 
in defiance of Schreiner’s orders. 


Boer and Bond. 


Burghersdorp is a district in the north-east of the 
Cape Colony, towards the Orange Free State boundary, 
far from trade routes and centres of industry or popula- 
tion. It is not the fault of the people that a branch rail- 
way now brings them nearer to civilisation. It has also, 
from its first settlement fifty years ago, been a refuge for 
the most backward of the old Dutch families ; it is the 
stronghold of the Doppers, or primitive sect of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and is indeed the paradise of the 
Backward Boer. The last South African mail brought 
reports of a meeting held there of the local branch of the 
Bond, with the mayor of the town in the chair, to discuss 
the present state of Transvaal affairs. A few quotations 
from the report are worth preserving :— 

‘*The Rev. Fichardt declared the Transvaal had never 
had time to reform grievances. 

‘“‘The Rev. Barend Vorster said: ‘ England’s threats 
are the talk of aman to an unloaded gun; one hundred 
Transvaalers are a match for a thousand English.’ 

‘A Transvaal burgher said he had prayed for the day 
to come when Afrikanders would unite to throw off the 
foreign yoke.” 

The meaning of all this is very plain. The two 
Reverends are of the Dopper sect, Mr. Kruger’s own 
particular division of religious persuasion; and it is 
worth while to note the line taken by the Transvaal 
burgher who at the present time, or rather while the 
Bloemfontein Conference was being held, happened, of 
course as a casual visitor, to be preaching sedition in the 
Cape Colony. It may be taken that it is a frank state- 
ment of the views and beliefs of the extremists among the 
Boers, a minority, indeed, but practically the only 
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organised and politically disciplined force in all the 
divisions of South Africa. It would be interesting to 
know whether this meeting was held in defiance of, or in 
pursuance to, instructions from the Mephistopheles of 
Cape Town, Mr. Hofmeyr. 

If the Burghersdorp meeting was the only one of the 
kind it might be charitably supposed, to adopt a South 
African metaphor, that the Africander ox had broken the 
trek touw ; although this would be a difficult supposition 
bearing in mind the iron discipline of the Bond and the 
complete subjection of all branches to the central authority, 
But it is only one of a series of meetings in remoter parts 
of the Cape Colony at which equally violent language has 
been used and unfriendly resolutions have been passed, 
One is forced to the conclusion that this is no violation 
of the discipline of the Bond, but a proof of the ready 
response the controlling agency can secure. Indeed, ason 
former occasions, it is probable that not only the resolu- 
tions but notes for the speeches in support have been 
furnished. Mr. Hofmeyr is reported to have recently 
remarked to Sir Alfred Milner that he ‘‘ did not realise the 
true loyalty of our people.” It rather seems that Sir 
Alfred Milner does fully realise this true loyalty, but does 
the British Government ? 


Rhodesia 


Three thousand five hundred tons of railway iron have 
just been shipped from South Wales for the Rhodesian 
railway extension—British goods shipped for the extension 
of British trade routes in British territory meaning work 
at home, work out there, and work for those who have 
yet tocome. And larger and more important orders are 
yet in hand and on the way. 


A correspondent sends us the following, which, assum- 
ing that Mr. Lehmann is the writer of the article, is not so 
bad :— 

An Explanation 


First READER oF P—ch, ‘This is a silly article on 
Sir Alfred Milner.” 

Seconp Ditto (Scotsman). ‘‘Aye! but it’s a’ a 
lee, mon!” 


ARE THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 
WORTH KEEPING? 


By the Rev. HUBERT A. PARRIS, of Barbados 


OF all the questions which present themselves to the British mind, 
this is not the least important. The majority of English people 
have no definite and accurate knowledge regarding the true value 
of these Colonies, and therefore no decided opinion as to whether 
they are worth keeping or not. Asa rule only one side of West 
Indian affairs is heard in England; and not infrequently does 
it occur that even of this the version popularly rendered is a 
warped or otherwise incorrect one. The sources of information 
are not always reliable—sometimes wilfully unreliable, some- 
times unwittingly unreliable—because many parties who are re- 
garded as authorities on West Indian matters are either interested 
in keeping back the truth or fail to see it because of the existence 
of dasal errors which affect their mental vision. 

In these circumstances there is little cause to wonder that the 
English people regard the West Indies and their difficulties 
lightly. Yet, no one who is even remotely interested in the welfare 
of the Empire can legitimately avoid exercising that interest, at 
least in the form of an inquiry as to how the severance of any oF 
all of these Colonies is likely to affect—as it must affect—the 
honour and stability of the whole. 

A review of the history of England in connection with the 
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West Indies will show that they played a scarcely less important 
part in the destiny of the British nation than did the French 
West Indies in the destiny of the French, or the Spanish West 
Indies in the destiny of the Spanish nation. They were valuable 
then : sufficiently valuable to justify the expenditure of energ sy in 

acquiring them. The nation wove wreaths of honour and im- 
mortal respect for the heroes who were willing to offer themselves 
upon the altar of the nation’s weal in order to add these Caribbean 
gems to the British Empire. 

But if they were so valuable then as to be worth the purchase 
price which England paid for them, and yet have become so 
valueless now as to be “not worth keeping,” such a condition, if it 
exists, speaks very little for England’s ability to preserve—not to 
say increase—the value of that which falls into her hands, Con- 
siderations of this kind make it all the more incumbent on every 
one who is zealous for the name and honour of the Empire to 
approach this question seriously ; for it is only on the ground that 
they are not worth keeping that England could part with them or 
permit them to part with her at the present time. 

Much has been done to obscure the value of the British West 
Indies. The sugar trade (I will not say zzdustry) is in this 
respect extremely guilty. In the days of its strength it trod 
upon and crushed other items of value which, had they been 
regarded, would have saved the reputation of the Colonies. They 
were for years considered good for sugar om/y. This idea is 
rapidly losing ground ; but so long has it been prominent that it 
is hard for persons unacquainted with the real condition to think 
otherwise than that they are now good for nothing. 

This is, however, a mistake. To those to whom sugar is the 
beginning, middle, and end of existence, they may be good for 
nothing ; and it is well that they are. But such parties cannot 
expect all the world to look at things from their standpoint. Hence 
itis safe to judge that there may be other things for which these 
islands are valuable. It must be remembered that many of them 
were colonised and considered fairly prosperous while as yet the 
sugar business of the New World consisted of a few pints of cane 
syrup kept in the cupboards of monasteries, or sold in the shops 
of first-class apothecaries as “a sweet and soothing medicine.” 
Sugar did not, therefore, constitute the original value of the West 
Indies. Hence, if we can disabuse the mind of sugar (without, of 
course, abusing sugar or anyone connected with it), we shall, no 
doubt, be able to discern certain points of value which made 
the West Indies worth getting, and which make them worth 
keeping. 

The following may well be considered :— 

1, Their fertility is still unsurpassed. 

2. Their natural resources are practically undeveloped. 

3. Their geographical position still holds good for commercial, 
political, and strategic value. 

These are original items of value which the islands have re- 
tained. These made them worth getting; but there are items of 
enhanced value which make them much more worth keeping. 

Among others are the following :— 

1. They have been improved in every respect ; but specially 
Noticeable is the fact that they are now much more healthful than 
they were years ago. 

2. The world cannot long do without a waterway through 
Central America. The construction of such a waterway promises 
to be an event of the near future. In spite of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty England will need land in the neighbourhood of such a 
maritime thoroughfare. These Colonies are in a most handy 
position. This consideration alone increases their political, com- 
mercial, and strategic value. 

Their commercial value is, in spite of the decadence of sugar, 
increased in view of the fact that the needs of the population are 
increasing with the advance of civilisation ; hence the increase of 
material with which to trade. 

3. The mass of the population is loyal. Many years—centuries 
even—of contact with British civilisation have indelibly impressed 
them with British ideas and ideals. Into their hearts Britain has 
entered and enthroned herself. They welcome her, and wish her 

to remain. They are essentially British, and desire to remain so. 
They are mostly coloured, but tractable, devoted, loyal. 
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Their opinion has not hitherto been regarded ; but they have 
an opinion by which they are prepared to stand. They are not 
anxious to leave Britain, and they see no reason why Britain 
should wish to get rid of them. They have received no benefit at 
her hands for which their unremitting toil and the unrequited 
fruits of their industry have not been more than ample compensa- 
tion. Inside of a single jubilee they have placed an able and 
qualified representative into almost every sphere in which a 
civilised man may move. If they have not done more, it is 
because they have lacked opportunity. Britain’s fiat is potent to 
procure this. For this they have patiently and loyally waited, 
serving the Empire in life and in death. 

It is no use concealing the fact that any disposal of any part of 
the British West Indies will have to regard the rights and feelings 
of the coloured population. Their rights are the rights of loyal 
British subjects. Their feeling is that their patriotism, their 
loyalty, their devotion to Britain, their capacity to learn what 
they are taught, and their ability to progress as far as they 
are permitted, should make Britain stand by them. There was a 
time when their rights could be bartered without their knowledge 
or consent; but they now possess among them an amount of 
intelligence which intensifies the difficulties of this task. 


“England expects every man to do his duty.” 


And England should know that every man expects her to do “e 
duty. Her duty with reference to the West Indies is to hear all 
sides of West Indian questions ; and to regard the rights of all her 
West Indian subjects. While there are sugar-planters whose 
interests should be regarded, there are others whose interests 
should not be sacrificed. It would be a blatant sacrifice of the 
interests of the mass of people in the British West Indies to permit 
a severance of any of these Colonies from Britain. 

What, we ask, can any Government under heaven do for or 
get from the West Indies which Britain could not if she would? 
She has not always, I admit, done to us what we considered as 
her duty. It is another question whether her negligence is the 
outcome of sheer wantonness or ignorance. But in any case, we 
can, in being disloyal, but miss the frying-pan and leap into the 
fire. 

In conclusion, I venture to submit that, with their fertility, 
their undeveloped resources, their commercial and strategic value, 
and their loyal and progressive population, the day of the West 
Indies, far from having closed, is just about to dawn, and Britain 
will, we believe, lead the way to where the dawn is grandly break- 
ing for that fair day in which she may be able to say to the 
people of the West Indies what the Romans said to her: “ Ye are 
your own masters, take care of yourselves.” Till then, “ Rule 
Britannia !” 
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FINANCE 
SAVINGS BANK DIFFICULTIES 


THERE has been some perturbation in the Stock markets 
as a result of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reference, 
made at the Lord Mayor’s banquet to the merchants and 
bankers of the City of London on Wednesday last, anent 
the possibility of a consideration of the position of the 
Post Office Savings Bank next session. This perturba- 
tion, however, is in spite of a general recognition of 
the advisability of something being done in the way of 
coming to the aid of the department in the matter of 
the deposits. But as a widening of the field of the 
securities in which the department may invest will result 
in the lesser demand for Consols, the market very 
properly marked down the quotations for the leading 
issue. It may be well to seize the opportunity to 
refer to the position of the Bank. Its object, of course, 
is primarily the encouragement of thrift. There is no 
doubt that, to a large extent, the Bank is used by people of 
a class different from that for which it was intended. 
Moreover, owing to the narrow range of securities upon 
which it depends, the Bank is a source of loss to the nation 
as awhole. The position must be remedied. If the pre- 
sent interest rates are to be maintained, and no alteration 
effected in the securities in which investments are made, it 
will be necessary to reduce the amount upon which the 
full interest is paid very materially. By such reduction 
and a slightly wider field for securities, however, the present 
difficulties may be obviated. Nor do we think the “‘ credit ” 
of the institution is likely to suffer, for it is so inextricably 
bound up with the credit of the Government that it must 
stand or fall with that alone. Whatever we may think of 
the more debateable question of the Bank of England’s 
reserve, and its duties to the nation whose deposits it 
holds, as opposed to no less obvious duties to its proprietors 
—and the fact that the Bank of England possesses rights 
as a trading institution is too frequently ignored—there 
can be no two opinions on this score. 

Whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer may seize 
upon the opportunity afforded by the desire for a greater 
gold reserve in the country to lend the aid of the 
Government in effecting such an increase, with the object 
of satisfying those critics who object to the want of a 
reserve for a Savings Bank deposits, remains jto be seen. 
For our own part, we consider that the agitation may 
safely be ignored. The credit of the country is the ulti- 
mate refuge even of the Bank of England, as has been 
proved often enough in time past, and it is unlikely 
that a run of investors will be made on the Savings 
Bank unless this credit is impaired. When the country 
reaches so sorry a condition that small investors 
feel insecure when entrusting their savings to it, we 
fancy that a state of affairs has been reached when it 
little matters whether the Government protects itself by 
demanding longer ‘‘ notice” for withdrawal of deposits, 
or whatever temporary measure of default may suggest 
itself.’ If the Chancellor of the Exchequer may make any 
concession on this point, it will be purely an act of grace, 
and with the object of aiding the Bank of England and 
its leading customers, the banks of the nation, in affording 
that necessary increase in the groundwork of our credit 
which the prudert are demanding. Whatever reserve may 
‘be wanted for the Savings Bank would only be by reason 
of precaution against commercial distress, causing the 
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withdrawal of small savings. But even so, the ordinary 
sources of supply would quickly be available, for 
in time of such distress there would be less demand 
for trading purposes and greater balances in the 
hands of the Bank of England. Whichever way 
we look at the matter, it seems that the agitation for the 
better protection of Savings Bank depositors is much 
exaggerated. But reforms of another nature are needed, 
Only, of course, if it is decided to widen the scope of the 
investment area in which the department may operate, 
there will arise a school of criticism which will assert that 
the security is impaired. There may be much absurd talk 
of depriving the poor man of his substance if the curtail. 
ment of interest is finally suggested. But that, to our 
thinking, is the first essential, and if it is based upon a 
graduated scale it would seem that it offers one of the 
best means towards solution. A slight widening of the 
investment area may at the same time be indulged in. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Two Spanish-Americans 


WERE it not for the future the Nitrate Railways Company 
would appeal to the investor’s imagination this year, for it is quite 
likely that nearly enough will be earned to pay 5 per cent. on the 
Ordinary, and have a similar amount over for next year. On the 
face of it then support might be forthcoming. We must not forget, 
however, that under the new rates to come in force—why they 
were effected is one of those problems of nitrate finance long since 
given up by the ordinary business mind—there will be a decided 
curtailment of profits. And, in any event, the output of nitrate 
has run, and is running, so far ahead of consumption that we may 
easily have another period of stagnation. On the whole, there 
seems little inducement to support, even after the set-back. Fora 
purely speculative attraction among the Spanish-Americans, Inter- 
oceanic of Mexico Preference are worth looking at. Traffic 
returns for the year just completed show an increase of 559,000 
dols., or over 16 per cent. Mexican prospects are improving, and 
will improve. Exchange is more satisfactory, and the road is doing 
very well. The £10 7 per cent. Preference shares (fully paid) 
stand at 34, and seem almost within sight of a dividend, if the 
present improvement is maintained for a few months further. This 
is quite a speculation, of course ; but they may well be thought of 
as a gambling counter. 
Market Outlook 


The adverse influences on the Stock Market may not be serious, 
but they are numerous enough. Nothing will be done until this 
Transvaal business is out of the way ; and, although the leading 
City houses profess not to fear war, it is the uncertainty which 
kills business. Paris, as we pointed out would be the case, has 
proved a weak spot. Here, again, it is uncertainty which has 
caused the mischief ; nobody can answer for the life of the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, Paris had speculated, not wisely, but too ex- 
tensively, in Kaffirs and Westralians, and the “ industrial ” position 
there is not promising. Liquidation, therefore, is scarcely sur- 
prising. The American Market seems to be getting over its 
industrial troubles ; and, although the banks have turned their 
backs on these securities, most of them have founda home. One 
of the chief causes affecting activity, especially in the matter of 
new loans of an important nature, is the Japanese loan fiasco. 
Underwriters, finding themselves saddled with £7,000,000, natu- 
rally have to think twice, especially when the question of calls 
comes up; and, as the market money is so tied, there is little 
incentive to increase business. 


Kaffir Mines 


But scares and tied money or not, there is more reason to 
support Kaffir shares than sell them. ‘Those, for instance, who 
bought the South African shares mentioned by us last week have 
not lost, but we do not look so much to the mere market turn as to 
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six months or so ahead. The rise this week has been chiefly due 
to “bear” closing. A new “bear” account is being encouraged. 
Still, war or not, we fancy Kaffirs will rise. If there is a war, the 
“bears” have all they bargained for, and will talk of peace anda 
final settlement of Kaffir troubles. A momentary shock may result 
from the question of loss of machinery, but that is all. If there is 
peace, there is no doubt that prices will go up straight away. As 
we said before, it is to some of the deep level shares that the public 
should look chiefly. Possibly it would be the most prudent course 
to put one-half of spare money into shares now, and use the other 
half to buy on a set-back, which would strike an average. Knights, 
Knight Centrals and Knight Deeps, Rand Victorias, Consolidated 
Deeps and Nigel Deeps, were some of the shares we mentioned. 
Rhodesians may also be purchased as lock-up speculations. 


Westralians 


There is little doubt that the Westralian market is top-heavy. 
Many dealers came in the market late, and there has been much 
buying at top prices, both on their part and from Paris. To put 
the matter briefly, shares are at a level based upon possibilities, 
rather than actualities, and if they found their natural place, most 
of them would fall very considerably, even if due allowance were 
made for the future. It is impossible to inflate prices much 
further without the ludicrous condition of the market becoming 
painfully apparent. Indeed, the position is really dangerous, and 
the high priced speculative features may easily have a smart fall on 
the first symptoms of uneasiness, and so bring the market down 
with them. The liquidation which has been going on during the 
past week should not be ignored. There is little for the leading 
houses to play for in the way of arise. In spite, therefore, of the 
greater facilities for business, and the accession of money to the 
market, and in spite too of the fact that the intrinsic merits of 
many shares will warrant their prices in a year or so’s time, it 
seems very advisable that speculators should leave the market 
severely alone, and even investors might consider their position. 


Some Railway Notes 


Notwithstanding the strong “ bear” factor, the rapidity of the 
recent advance, and the possibility of heavily increased expendi- 
ture, we cannot refrain from speaking well of Grand Trunk issues. 
Traffic returns are so good that we do not see how improvement 
isto be averted. The market may gamble on traffics and monthly 
statements, and so set-backs may result, but if stocks are paid for 
the investor can come to little harm. Guaranteed, in our opinion, 
should go near to “par” this year, and as a speculation, 
Firsts—on which the dividend is practically assured—may easily 
vise six or eight points in the period. Nor do we see any reason 
to attack Canadian Pacifics. In our own Home Railway markets 
the improved prospects for Chathams, now that there is no longer 
any necessity for redeeming the Arbitration Preference by an 
enormous Ordinary issue, have attracted attention. Itis probable 
that ere long the Second Preference will be showing nearly a full 
dividend, although, owing to the necessity for some new capital, 
the Ordinary will still be a long way off any particular distri- 
bution, 

Our contention that the District negotiations were still pro- 
ceeding was verified at the meeting, and, in spite of their delicate 
nature, many of the supporters think a way out of the difficulties 
will be found. For our own part, we incline to think that it will be 
by means of a more comprehensive scheme, and that the Metro- 
politan and other opposing interests may thereby be appeased. 
Turning to the Scotch lines, we do not agree with the disputatious 
faction which is prompting a section of the Press against 
North British securities. We do not admire the old traditions ; 
but the Tweeddale methods towards opponents were not con- 
Ciliatory, and now that the latter section has been fairly beaten, it 
would be well to cease mere wrangling. The Grierson party have 
More to gain than lose by good and progressive management, and 
it seems that a set-back in North British securities may be seized 
as an opportunity to buy. This, too, in spite of the fact that ex- 
penditure in the North British will probably increase, although 
not so decidedly as in the case of the Caledonian. 
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Property 


The week opened well !at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, and the 
business since has been very active. Next week there is an 
interesting and varied assortment awaiting investors. On Monday 
a leasehold residence in Upper Woburn Place is for sale, and on 
the same day there will be offered a variety of brewery securities. 
On Tuesday, Washingley Hall, a substantial estate in the Fitz 
william country, seven miles from Peterborough, comes to the 
hammer, and there is also offered a small estate in Kent. Ground 
rents at Plumstead are also on offer, as well as various suburban 
leaseholds. On Wednesday wealthy investors have the excitement 
of bidding for an undivided King’s share in the New River 
Company, the proceeds of which last year were £2,895. On the 
same day there is an auction of gas shares in the Guildford, 
Watford, Enfield, and other companies. Sir Christopher Sykes’ 
wines will appeal to a different class of buyers at Christie’s. City 
business premises in Fore Street, possessing a long lease, and a 
freehold residential estate and farms of 453 acres near Midhurst, 
and known as Marden House, are also up for sale. Thursday 
sees the usual variety of small property. Leaseholds in Hoxton, 
Victoria Park, Canonbury, Highbury, and freeholds in Upper 
Holloway, and some twelve houses and shops in Barnsbury, are on 
offer. A substantial leasehold in Leinster Gardens, a capital free- 
hold estate in Upper Norwood, a profit rental of £530 for thirty-five 
years in Tottenham Court Road property ; leasehold ground rents 
at Ipswich producing £141, freehold ground rents of £1,060 in 
St. Pancras, reversions and insurance policies, and a freehold 
block of property in Vauxhall, producing £279 per annum, are 
also for sale. Building land in the Croydon neighbourhood seems 
in favour just now, and another sale is down for this day. On 
Friday we find a freehold property, Hardres Court, and farms 
near Camberley, together with freehold property at Ealing and 
leaseholds in Finsbury. On Saturday next there is an interesting 
local land sale at Harrow. 


Some New Issues 


The issue of the balance of £75,000 of 4 per cent. debentures, 
authorised by the shareholders of the London General Omnibus 
Company, is being made, and as the security is good, both as 
regards assets and profits, there will be no refusal to take the issue 
even at the Io per cent. premium demanded. The last issue was 
by tender, and averaged over £111 per cent. Although not stated 
in the prospectus, we believe that the company is still extending 
its field of operations. 

A forthcoming issue which may reasonably interest the investor 
who likes “ safe” things is the Swiss 3} per cent. loan for £8,000,000, 
to be floated in order to pay for the railways nationalised. This, 
like the Saxon loan, may offer a bargain, but in view of the diffi- 
culties in the money markets it may be deferred for a few weeks. 

The India Corporation will not appeal to the ordinary investor. 
It is simply, so far as we can see, an issue to provide a promoting 
group with cash on which they will annex 50 per cent. of the 
profits for themselves. There is no security, but apparently merely 
an option on one property. We do not know enough of the 
directors to feel any confidence in the concern. 

It is, of course, necessary to regard the Frederick Hotels 
Preference shares as a somewhat speculative risk, for many of the 
properties acquired have, as yet, given no proof of earning capa- 
city. The satisfactory thing to note is that the new concern is not 
hostile to the Gordon Company. The debentures seem fairly well 
secured as regards assets; but, of course, assets in a matter of 
this kind depend very much upon earning capacity. 





ENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, GENERAL 
AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Arranged. Tele- 
graphic Address BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A,B.C, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 































IN PASSING 


A. E. J. COLLINS, wko has just jumped into notoriety by hitting 
up the tallest score ever compiled by a batsman in one innings, is 
a very little fellow. He has almost white hair, a pair of very blue 
eyes, and is remarkably strong, especially in the wrists. He has 
all the ease and coolness of a first-class player. His favourite 
stroke is obtained by a hard forward cut on the off side, but he is 
good all round the wicket. His batting average last year was 
about 60, and this season he has never come from the wicket 
without scoring less than 50. Last year his prowess won for him 
no less than eight prize bats. Collins is sternly modest and also 
a sprinter of some worth, for when he had compiled his 628 not 
out enthusiasm ran so high that the boys of his house wished to 
hoist him, but Collins getting to the front, raced away to the house 
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with an admiring but panting crowd following in the rear. In 
school he is a hard worker, being at present second in the whole 
junior class-list. 


Lord Grimston, the eldest son of Lord Verulam, is the finest 
rowing peer Eton has produced since Lord Ampthill. He stands 
six feet two in his stockings, weighs thirteen stone four, wears 
spectacles, and pulls five in the School Eight. He remained on 
this term because of the illness of the Captain of the Boats ; but 
being quite unused to pulling stroke, on the Fourth of June when 
tossing oars in that capacity on the Victory he actually pitched 
the cox. into the river. He is a fine scholar in the Sixth, with an 
unusual knowledge of German. At Oxford he ought to take 
honours and row for the ’Varsity. No doubt he will be jumped at 
when he gets there. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
A GERMAN EXPLANATION 





THE WORKING 











them this way? 








MAN: It really is awful 
to see all those guns pointing at one another. -_ 
THE DIPLOMATIST: Suppose we arrange 
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THE SMUGGLER’S SONG 


On, through the ground-sea, shove ! 
Light on the larboard bow ! 
There’s a nine-knot breeze above, 
And a sucking tide below. 


Hush! for the beacon fails, 
The skulking gauger’s by : 
Down with your studding-sails, 
Let jib and fore-sail fly ! 


Hurrah ! for the light once more ! 
Point her for Shark’s-nose Head ; 
Our friends can keep the shore ; 
Or the skulking gauger’s dead ! 


On! through the ground-sea, shove ! 
Light on the larboard bow ! 

There’s a nine-knot breeze above, 
And a sucking tide below ! 


From “ The Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker.” (Lane.) 


On Monday, the Folklore Society gave a complimentary 
dinner to Professor Starr, of Chicago, who has made a generous 
gift to the Society of Mexican antiquities. Among the guests were 
Sir Richard Temple, Miss Mary Kingsley, and Mr. Bryce. The 
menu was artfully contrived to suit the occasion, beginning with 
“Anchovy Salad & la Cristobal Colon,” and including “ Salmon A 
la Squaktktqualct, Potage 4 la Brer Tarrypin, Fruit jelly 4 la 
Minnehaha, and Asparagus Popol Vut.” The Anglo-Saxon 
alliance was in evidence of course, and Mr. Nutt discovered a new 
link: Queen Victoria, he pointed out, was descended from Odin, 
and the President of the United States bears the same name as 
the father of a well-known Irish god. This is a new view of the 


divine right. Mr. Lang made an amusing speech, in which he 


warned Professor Starr not to be seduced by the heretics who dis- 
agreed with him on the subject of High Gods and others ; but he 
met his match. Professor Starr took the banter (which sometimes 
bordered on sarcasm) with great good-humour, and retaliated in a 
manner which left the honours of the evening with himself. 


In their anxiety to display their nodding acquaintance with 
matters appertaining to the Services, lay writers are occasionally 
apt to blunder considerably. A case in point occurred the other 
day when one of the multitude of morning papers that possesses 
“the largest circulation in the world” presented its readers with 
an article on a recent cruise of H.M.S. Dart. Heading it “A 
Cruise of Peace,” the writer thereof patted the Admiralty gently 
on the back for the “ pretty use” that the vessel had made of her 
“warlike paraphernalia.” Of course, all this is extremely gratify- 
ing to the naval authorities. At the same time, however, it may 
be pointed out that there would have been considerable difficulty 
in rendering the Dar?’s cruise of a very bellicose nature. This is 
by reason of the fact that she is a surveying vessel, pure and 
simple, and about as fitted for warlike operations as would be a 
canal barge. 


The Kipling dictum to the effect that a Royal Marine is to be 
regarded as a “ soldier and sailor, too,” has just received gratify- 
ing corroboration from the War Office authorities. This has been 
occasioned by the bestowal of the military medal for Distinguished 
Service in the Field upon five non-commissioned officers of the 
Royal Marine Artillery. Hitherto, “ the Joeys” have been placed 
rather between two stools in the matter of gaining these special 
medals, as the military authorities have contended that the 
Admiralty should award them to the men borne on their strength, 
while “My Lords” have equally contended that the War Office 
should attend to the matter when the Marines are serving them, 
as has recently been the case on the Nile. 


Ata Clan gathering of the Clan Donnachaidh, held at Dunkeld 
recently, the chief, Struan, exhibited a very interesting charm 
Stone, the “ Clach na Brataich,” or Stone of the Standard, which is 
said to have been found at Bannockburn, and to owe its name to 
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its having adhered to the Standard of the Clan on the day of the 
great battle there. It has since been possessed by the chiefs 
continuously. It was lent for a short time to the Scottish 
Antiquarian Museum, in Edinburgh, but Struan, having been 
reminded by a Highland lady that it was unlucky to allow the 
stone out of his personal keeping, had it removed. It isa trans- 
parent globular crystal of the size of a small apple, and, in 
addition to its being a warrant for military success, medicinal 
virtues are attributed to it. There is in existence a quaint old 
letter by Duncan Robertson of Struan (grandfather of Lady 
Nairne, the poetess) in which it is stated that the “Clach na 
Brataich” was used by his grandfather, Captain Robertson of 
Struan, for the cure of disease in men and cattle. 


Dr. Cobb, the curate-in-charge of St. Ethelburga, is not at all 
a militant man. Indeed, the adversary of Mr. Kensit implies that 
his congregation are fully as advanced as himself. He is tall, 
rubicund, somewhat featureless, and inclined to be stout. Sheltered 
behind gold spectacles and wonderful vestments, he looks very 
dignified. Over fifty years of age, on week days he is the energetic 
secretary of a High Church Association, and has all his letters 
typed. He preaches in mild tones, but is a man of determination, 
to whom the shell is of as much importance as the kernel. 


A CURLEW CALLS FAR DOWN THE WEST 


A curlew calls far down the west, 
The lurid day is dying, : 
The heart is breaking in my breast, 
The soul of Earth is crying ! 


A dead moon hangs above the land, 
The livid tide is wailing, 

A ghostly wind stirs down the strand, 
My weary strength is failing ! 


Waste the lone world stretches, vast : 
Drop by drop the price I’m paying, 
Stubborn, smiling to the last, 
Iron still and naught betraying. 
From ‘' The Scent of the Rose.” (Gay and Bird.) 


The Jubilee of Bedford College, celebrated last week, has a 
special interest, because Bedford College was the beginning of a 
new order of things. What the higher education of women will 
finally become cannot yet be foreseen ; but it has effected great 
changes already. The most happy of them is that it has taken 
away the reproach in Israel from unmarried womer, who can now 
live a full and useful life and no squint glances cast at them. We 
do not anticipate that women will ever do men’s work in scholar- 
ship, any more than in government ; but we hope they may have 
their own University, and that their system of education may be 
wide and humanising. An early product of the movement was the 
priggess, but she is growing less frequent. We now have the 
manness ; still, we hope to assist at the extinction of both species 
during the twentieth century. The future of women rests with the 
women themselves ; if they fight against nature, Zadkiel or Old 
Moore might foretell the end of it. 


To the New York Outlook Mr. George Kennan contributes an interest- 
ing article on the ‘* Regeneration of Cuba.” His attention being especially 
attracted to the educational methods in vogue on the island, he visited a 
school where over 100 boys were being educated. While in point of 
intelligence and energy the Principal left nothing to be desired, both appli- 
ances and literature were sadly defective, not even desks and slates being 
available. Geographical knowledge, however, was supplied by one of the 
large maps of the world, with the North Pole in centre, issued by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and in this respect, at any rate, the 
Cuban school was well abreast of the schools in England, whose Principals 
long ago discovered that no better educational aids could be devised than 
the general Canadian descriptive literature issued by the Railway Company, 
which includes the very striking map of the world that their Cuban col- 
league is finding so indispensable. 
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BEAUTY AND BOW BELLS 


‘‘ ETERNAL Beauty wandering on her way” has of late years | 


frequently stepped into the Guildhall for a brief season 
and drawn crowds to the Corporation Art Galleries. But 
the main hall, the Gog and Magog hall, never seemed to 
hold her. Not even a banquet, with the prospect of 
listening to the Premier’s most momentous announcement, 
would fetch her in. She went on, East to St, Jude’s, but 
mainly over the housetops, shunning the City. For there 
she was afraid. She had passed shuddering through 
Throgmorton Street, she had seen the Exchange frescoes, 
and these sights chilled her. Already she could see the 
citizens chasing her (for Beauty has an almost feverish 
imagination), and they had tickets in their hands and 
long white pins. The tickets were marked with the 
lowest possible cash price, and with the pins they were 
going to fasten the tickets on to her garments. So she 
had fled, pausing not until she reached Mr. Temple of the 
Guildhall Galleries. Here was a protecting arm. 

This week she has again ventured beyond Temple Bar, 
but only at nightfall. For the members of the Art 
Workers’ Guild had taken possession of the Gog and 
Magog hall, and there Beauty was made welcome, indeed, 
looked on, whilst her counterpart, the Beauty of the Masque 
here given, was awakened by Knight Trueheart the Seeker. 

‘*Beauty’s Awakening,” the masque which the mem- 
bers of the Art Workers’ Guild last week presented before 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation, is mainly remarkable, 
apart from the attractions of an intensely interesting 
revival, for the unerring taste and clear sense of the 
beautiful displayed by its inventors. It is given on a stage 
that is designed as no other stage in London, a stage that 
combines beauty of colour with architectural beauty. The 
costumes of the players are in themselves works of art. 
Every figure looks as though he or she had stepped out of 
some priceless old master. There is a Doge of Venice 
who would have gladdened the heart of Gian Bellini, a 
Thebes whose costume would have delighted a Hatshepset 
or old Thothmes. Romans and Greeks were there whose 
trappings would have deceived Walter Pater himself. The 
scenery and properties are designed and coloured with 
equal taste, equal research ; even the very jewels that are 
worn each bear the mark of some skilled craftsman. 

The daily papers have familiarised the story, have told 
how London, the one City where art is not, shall at last 
awake, rising more beautiful even than those fair cities that 
pass in procession before her. How the evil witch Male- 
bodea and her attendant demons, Philistinus, Bogus, 
Cupiditas, Slumdum, Jerrybuiltus & Co. will in the end 
be worsted, and how Labour, Invention, Freedom, and 
Commerce will triumph after the fight. All this is set to 
verse and enacted with delightful and fantastic dances, 
a triumphantly beautiful Procession of Fair Cities between 
the movement of the piece. A Prolocutor, Mr. Selwyn 
Image, reads the Argument of each scene, and then the 
characters come on and do their part. All this to appro- 
priate music, and amid a display of exquisitely coloured 
scenery and costume; so that, apart from interest in the 
story, an even greater degree of pleasure is in the mere 
seeing and hearing of spectacle and music. 

It will be curious to observe how this masque will 
affect the Lord Mayors’ Shows of to-morrow. If I were 
elected I should certainly name my figure, and turn the 
whole thing over to the Art Workers’ Guild. For never 
on any stage have I met with the taste, the unaffected 
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scholarship, and the rich (but not gaudy) splendour of the 
beautiful pageant that last week filled the Guildhall. 

During the whole performance a gentleman next to 
me was religiously occupied with a sixpenny edition of 
‘* Hereward the Wake.” A ‘‘ Masque,” however, is not 
a ‘‘ Wake,” and in any case—— AL. K, 


M. JEAN DE RESZKE 


To the general public, music means anything, from the 
depths of organ-grinding to the heights of a symphony, 
Anyone engaged in the profession or trade of making 
sound, more or less musical, is therefore a musician, 
Among musicians, however, the term loses its vagueness 
and acquires a special meaning. These intend by the 
application a man who understands the inner nature of his 
art—a man who grasps the composer’s meaning and who 
is able to analyse a composition both as to its structure 
and its emotional import. Vocalists, as a rule, neglect 
the study of musical theory. They are not ‘‘ musicians.” 
They are what actors would be who knew nothing of the 
quality of the work entrusted to them. Think of Sir 
Henry Irving, ignorant of the rules of prosody, reciting 
‘“‘The Dream of Eugene Aram” for the purpose of 
demonstrating the beauty and resonance of his voice! 
Absurd as it may seem, yet such recitations are of common 
occurrence in the musical world. Thousands of singers 
choose their songs not for what the composition and the 
words mean, but for what they can find in them for the 
display of their voices. M. Jean de Reszke is a notable 
exception—the most notable. His admirers are legion, 
and I take up my pen in the endeavour to account in some 
measure for his enormous popularity. 

In the first place, he is a ‘*‘ musician.” He knows 
what the composer means and he tries to express 
that meaning to the audience. The important phrases 
are emphasised, and the unimportant are never exag- 
gerated. He does not disturb the rhythm or cling to 
prominent notes, except when the legitimate expression 
of the emotion proper to the passage demands it. Nothing 
is done for mere vocal display. He knows, too, when to 
rest on his oars, so to speak, so that a spurt now 
and then, when the composer’s current of feeling is 
stronger and the waves of emotion are higher, seems 
faster and more exhilarating than a steady pull would 
have been. In the second place, he is a very fine singer. 
He knows how to make the most of his voice as an organ 
for the production of beautiful sound. It is true that his 
voice is no longer what it used to be. Even at his best 
he was more of a high baritone than a true tenor. Still, 
as a living object lesson to students of the art of singing, 
he is the finest that can be found to-day. As an actor he 
might not pass muster on the dramatic stage. Yet his 
acting on the operatic stage is never bad enough or 
conventional enough to distract the attention of his audi- 
ence from his performance as a vocalist, and he frequently 
displays histrionic ability of a high order. A man of 
splendid physique, and the possessor of a personality that 
is invariably agreeable, it would indeed be surprising if 
his popularity among all classes were less than it is. As 
for this personal charm he never loses it. Whether as 
Faust, Don José, Romeo, Siegfried, Walther, Lohengrin, 
Tristan, he is always Jean de Reszke, in spite of the 
intellectual conception of the character he is representing. 

His influence has been for good, and he has helped 
mightily in the struggle of the modern serious musi¢ 
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drama against the long-established frivolity of the old 
Italian opera. He has led rather than followed the taste 
of the public. In this respect he compares more than 
favourably with Mme. Patti, on whom the musical deve- 
lopments of the last fifty years have had no influence 
whatsoever. The greatest tenor, unlike the greatest 
soprano, has never stooped to conquer the masses with 
the maudlin sentimentality of old familiar ditties. His 
whole career has been marked by one long steady rise 
from the standard required by the amusement-seeking 
opera-goers towards the ideal sought after by the great 
composers. If such musicianly and scholarly singers 
were the rule rather than the exception, perhaps Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms (to mention only three of the 
greatest instrumental composers) would not have ignored 
so persistently the possibilities of the human voice. 
Germany is filled with vocalists of brains, of dramatic 
instinct and enthusiasm. But these German singers, with 
the exception of a Vogel here and there, cannot sing. 
Their vocal art is a thing of shreds and patches. From 
other lands we get a kind of tailor’s-model vocalist— 
singers of the de/ canto type. In this Polish tenor we 
find the cream of the German musical intelligence and the 
flower of the Italian de/ canto. C te 


THE SINGER 


Tue man could sing : blown from a southern sea, 
Tann’d by the fierce heat of the summer sun, 
Bound as a slave for service to the free, 
And life but scarce begun ; 
Storm and high passion once had swept his soul 
And sear’d his face : 
‘* Fill!” he had cried, ‘‘ and break the flowing bowl, 
Make grace disgrace !” 
A common story; yet the man could sing, 
Sing like a bird. Nay, for a bird is far 
Too tender and too trivial a thing, 
And stern in strength our human singers are ! 
Not like a bird, but with a deeper note 
Than from a nestling’s throat 
Can issue to the Maker of all Song 
He sang, and so men listen’d, rapt and long. 
He sang of the live air, till the dead street 
Sprang to his call, grew light and bright and wise. 
Men held their breath, wan women stay’d their feet, 
New laughter in their eyes. 
Ringing to heights beyond his promise went, 
Paused, and return’d, and sped 
Through lowest courts wherein all faith was spent 
Or whence all hope was fled. 
Heard we the close ? 
Dared we to look behind ? 
Was it regret that rose 
Or solace for the mind ? 
God answers! Love might yet awake, and fire 
The singer’s heart and will. 
He may be soil’d and sunken in the mire, 
He may be singing still. 
HERBERT MorRRAH. 





UMMER TRAINS DE LUXE of the INTERNATIONAL 
SLEEPING CAR COMPANY.—Royan Express, direct to 
Royan, &c. CARLSBAD Express, Bayreuth, Carlsbad, &c. LucHon 
Express, direct to Luchon. ENGADINE Express, Coire, Lucerne, and 
Interlaken. Sup Express, Madrid and Lisbon. VigNNA—TRIESTE— 
Abazzia ExpREess,—Tickets and all particulars from 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 
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L’AFFAIRE INGRAM 


I DON’T know just how I come to be able to give you the true 
details of the story that people agree to consider piquant. Of 
course I know Mrs. Ingram—but then: so do a number of people— 
a great great number. Poor young Rayner seems to me to be a 
butterfly broken on a vast wheel. I think Mrs. Ingram treated 
him very badly. Indeed, I told her so. 

“You'll make me have a fit of spread-eagling,” she said, “if 
you say that. I’m nota good American—but I hate your army 
and your ways. That young man was coming up from his Military 
Academy to join just that abominable regiment that treated me so 
badly. ‘Well, I said to myself, ‘I guess’—(I did say ‘I guess’— 
I felt real American and riled at that), ‘I guess I’ll sadden one 
member of that regiment. I'll take the gilt off him, and then when 
he gets to be colonel, he’ll set a kind of tone that’ll stop his officers 
from being rude to American ladies again.’” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Ingram,” I said, “I don’t think that the 
officers were responsible—I think it was the privates who laughed 
you off the stage. I believe the officers of the Royal and Loyal 
have an excellent eye for char a 

“It doesn’t matter who it was. It was someone ina red coat. 
See here—do you think a real American is going to sit still and be 
insulted by the garrison of a dirty little one-horse town like 
Canterbury? There now, see what you’ve made me say, when I 
love every stone of that old place. You know they behaved real 
mean to me, those soldiers.” 

“It wasn’t a good play,” I said. 

“No, it wasn’t,” Mrs. Ingram admitted ; “but 7 was acting it— 
I’ve sent it down everywhere else.” 

“You shouldn’t have worn that black and white dress. It 
never suited you. That was what did it.” 

“What do you know about my dresses?” she said. “You 
English will want to dictate what I’m to wear next. I guess the 
women would commit me to the Tower if I didn’t come out a 
frump. But you should have seen the young man’s face. I should 
think (there now, that’s Zzg/ish)—I should think the smell of new 
bread will make him shudder for the rest of his life.” 

“ What about new bread?” I asked. 

“Ah, now you want to know,” she said bewitchingly. I did— 
and in the end I gathered the story episode by episode. 

You see, there wasn’t a single person in the house to warn 
young Rayner. Ina decently conceived house-party there would 
have been, Rayner’s aunt was an excellent lady, whose ancestors 
had moved in a close preserve of county families ; their descen- 
dants’ brains had suffered, I should say. There were in the house 
Rayner’s aunt and uncle—host and hostess—Rayner’s cousin, a 
young man who chuckled at his cousin’s mishaps, several other 
young men who did the same, one or two excellent matrons, and 
a colonel or two, and finally Mrs. Clavell Ingram and young 
Rayner. 

Mrs. Ingram wasn’t a good actress when she was on the stage ; 
but she was magnificent off it. On this occasion she elected—as 
far as the rest of the house-party was concerned—to be rather 
demure: slightly quakerish. She affected grey in her dress, 
paid attention to the colonels and matrons, talked about her 
ancestors, the Pilgrim Fathers, and kept the young men at a dis- 
creet distance—all save poor Rayner. Rayner had taken a very 
excellent place near the head of the list of cadets passing out of the 
R.M.A. His training had filled him with the idea—I believe it is 
part of the unofficial code of the Academy—that it is the duty of 
the officer,and gentleman to “board” any kind of petticoat that 
fluttered within measurable distance. He was also burning to 
relieve himself of a vast amount of Woolwich shop. He gave 
Mrs, Ingram a stroke a hole on his uncle’s links, and stopped in 
the middle of a put to describe a gun that he had turned on his 
own lathe in the workshops. She was seven up at the turn and 
four on the game ; but she kept an ear for him. It is surprising 
the pains the woman merciless will endure in furtherance-of a cruel 
plan. Then she advanced her works—began to talk. She glowed 
over the Constitution, traditions, derring-do, and what not of the 
British nation. She turned the light of her discourse on Fuentes 
D’Onoro, Dettingen the defence of Kars and Rorke’s Drift, until 
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thin red lines seemed to blaze in vivid flashes of limelight. She 
idealised the British feudal system and the fine old country gent le- 
man ; she talked about donjons, mouldering ruins, ivy-clad keeps, 
and Launcelot and Guinevere with the boundless enthusiasm that 
is the deodand of Transatlanticism. 

“Tt nearly choked me to see how he swallowed it all—raw, 
dreadfully raw,” she said. “It was like watching a tramp bolt 
hot cakes. His complacency was beautiful. ‘Oh! we are all 
that,’ he said (to all intents and purposes). ‘Of course you can’t 
help seeing and feeling it. But seeing it makes you extremely 
respectable in our eyes.’ I made him go district visiting with me, 
and professed to be disappointed that the village grocer didn’t 
kneel by the roadside when he passed. ‘When yowre squire,’ 
I said, pretending to express all sorts of hidden tenderness in the 
youre—‘ when yowre squire I hope you'll keep all these dear old 
customs up. It would be so nice to walk through a street full of 
kneeling tradesmen.’ ‘Tradesmen’s’ a nice English word, isn’t it ? 
Oh! I’m getting on with my English. I shall be at a ‘ Papa- 
potatoes-prunes-and-prisms’ level ever so soon. One day I let 
him catch me weeping on a stile. 

“¢Eh! What is the—— Can I be of any assistance?’ 

“¢QOh! not you—anyone but you !’ I sobbed. 

“¢But I thought—I—you—I mean——’ 

“Oh! what do you mean? Oh! I’m so miserable, I——’ 
I said. I put a tremendous amount of passion into the scene— 
something like that Mrs. What’s-her-name you're so in love with. 
I seemed to catch her way of moving her hands, and the wild 
staring glances that she turns on at the third act. 

“¢ But whatever is the matter? This is dreadful !’ he said. 

“*Oh! save me! save me! if you have an atom of manhood, if 
you have a spark of soul, take me away from this dreadful place. 
Oh! be my Launcelot ! be my Launcelot !’ 

“OF course 1 will—I am. But what is it all about ?’ 

“Then I put on your favourite’s noted slow, distinct, every- 
word-a-knell style. 

“*My husband is coming down. Everything will be found 
out. I’m ruined. You don’t know his jealous tyranny. He has 
the sight and discernment of a vampire’ (fancy speaking of poor 
old Charley like that!) ‘He will unmask everything. Yes, I’m 
ruined.’ I gazed at the ground before me in speechless grief. 

“* But I don’t see——’ he was beginning. 

“¢See—you’re a man! Oh, you men—you men—you see 
nothing, and all the while you—break—our—hearts’ (with a 
tremendous pause between each word), 


“* You know I’m most awfully sorry, and if there is anything 
> 


[— 

“* Oh, take me away from this dreadful place !’ 

“< But where could we go ?’ 

“*To France—to Paris, anywhere. Now at once—Oh, come!’ 

“« But it would make my uncle most awfully angry.’ 

“¢ Qh God—you talk about your uncle at such a moment !’ 

“* But I haven’t got any money.’ 

“*My old family jewels are in this bag. We can sell them 
when we get to Paris, and I’ve got money enough to take us there.’ 

““¢ But my career would be ruined.’ 

“*Ruined!’ I said,.in accents of stony despair, ‘and what 
amI? Ruined—ruined—ruined—hody and soul!’ and I burst 
into tears again. 

“‘I knew how he hated a scene—it made his collar limp, I 
believe. He was so unused to them. 

“¢«] must go at once,’ I went on, and I tooka step or two 
down the path. 

“*Can’t you wait just until to-morrow?—I haven't got any 
luggage.’ 

“* Luggage !’ I said with ineffable scorn (1 owed a good deal to 
your Mrs. Jim again). ‘Luggage! He'll be up at the house by 
now. He’d murder us. I daren’t go back. No—I’m going alone— 
alone—alone—alone.’ 

“T went on. He was over that step and after me in a minute. 

“ ¢Can’t we do anything else?’ he said. 

“« There’s no other way,’ I said. I didn’t weep any more. I’d 
made my handkerchief so dreadfully wet. ‘We must catch the 
down train in twenty minutes.” 


‘ 
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“¢Then I’ll—I’ll come, he said chokily. Of course, it did 
mean a good deal to him. I don’t much blame him for exhibit. 
ing emotion. Just as we got on to the high road a cart with abig 
white tilt came lumbering along. 

“¢Can you give us a lift?’ I asked the man. ‘We want to 
get to the station in time to meet a friend off the down train.’ 

“ Of course he ‘lifted’ us—indeed he expressed delight. 

“It was dreadfully jolty, and the day was hot for October, 
We were going along between high hedges. The bread was 
as hot as anything and smelt. My goodness, it did just 
smell! That’s why | think your young friend won’t just like 
inspecting the regimental bakehouses when he’s on duty, | 
guess he had a pretty warm ten minutes,” Mrs. Ingram added 
with abominable levity. 

“You were a brute,” I—your humble servant, the reporter— 
remarked. 

“] guess that’s just what I laid myself out to be,” she replied, 
and continued :— 

“ He was feeling real funny, I think—for an abductor of inno- 
cence. The way he answered the bland baker’s harmless remarks 
nearly made me split. The man opined he’d got the earache, and 
recommended him to put a hot onion-heart in his ear and take a 
‘drop of brandy.’ I thought your friend would have exploded 
then. We came to the keeper's cottage at the corner of the 
road. 

“«¢ Tve just got to drop a loaf here,’ the baker said ; ‘but you'll 
catch your train easy, Miss.’ 

“There was just about the most agonised silence you ever 
heard under that tilt for about one anda half minutes. Suddenly 
Rayner exclaimed :— 

“¢ By God! there’s my uncle and your husband!’ He turned 
as white as a sheet. He didn’t try to escape. There wasn’t any- 
where to escape to unless he burrowed under the loaves. Colonel 
Rayner and Charley were coming along in the dog-cart. 

“* Hullo, Claire,’ my fell tyrant exclaimed, as they got abreast. 

“*] was just coming to meet you,’ said, ‘I thought you 
were going to walk.’ 

“¢T was, he answered, ‘only Colonel Rayner picked me up on 
the way. Do you want to go any further in that conveyance?’ 

“No, I guess not,’ I said. ‘I was helping Mr. Rayner to 
guard the family jewels. They are in this bag.’ I gave ita 
shake and they rattled a good deal. 

“ ¢ You'll break them,’ Charley said. 

“Oh! it’s only old bottles, I said. You should have felt 
young Rayner jump; he fairly made the baker’s seat shake. 
‘Mrs. Rayner asked me to take them into town for the doctor to 
fill. They are for some poor old dependents of hers—and I guess 
that’s the best sort of family jewels in this country, looking after 
the poor.’ ” 

“ It was a sort of a dig at your young friend. He was no end 
proud of those musty old bits of glass of his family’s. 

“ That’s about all there is. I hopped up on to the dog-cart 
and young Rayner went on to get those bottles filled. I didn't 
dare look at him, but I guess he felt real relieved.” 

“ He was rid of a very bad bargain,” I said. 

“ dare say,” Mrs. Ingram replied. “All the same, I gota 
poke at your old Lion.” 

“ T don’t see it,” I said. 

“ You don’t want to,” she answered. “ But I guess your stuck- 
up army will be cautious how it treats American actresses In 
future.” 

“ T don’t see that either,” I said again. 

“ You don’t want to either,” she mimicked me. 

It was a hopeless matter for discussion. 

FoRD MAbDOX HUEFFER. 
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F. C. G. 


F’r the past fifteen cintchuries, Mur-rty, the Ryle Academy Ixhi- 
bition has been gettin’ wor-rse an’ wor-rse ivry year. That it was 
a fine show wanst, no person wid a long mimory will deny. But 
at prisint, Mur-rty, ’tis a lammintable ixample av deterioration run 
toseed. An’ as f’r me goin’ there—me that’s been a lover of the 
a-arts iver since me childish fancy was infleemed wid a porthrite 
av Dan’l O’Conner on a coloured pockethandkerchief—me visit 
sich an ixhibition! . . . Get thee behind me, Mur-rty ! 

But Goold now, F. C. Goold at the Continintal Gallery, is 
different, ochone. Goold, Mur-rty, like all great an’ good men, 
in-cloodin’ Ca-ahdinal Wolseley and Dr. Tanner—well, Goold is a 
compathrite av ours. ’Tis true I dinnow which pa-art av th’ ould 
counthry he was bor-rn in, but ye may bet y’er high hat agin a 
common bowler that if he wasn’t bor-rn there, he’s sorry f’r it— 
which is th’ same thing. Goold, Mur-rty, as ye may have hear-rd, 
is a carrickachurist—¢#’ biggest carrickachurist since th’ time of 
the cillybrated Mike Angelo. He has a riglar job on th’ West- 
minster Gas-ette (ye know th’ paper—a sweet unobtrusive 
imirald thing, on sale ivrywhere), an’ whin he sees a Mimber of 
Parliament, or a Lord, or a Jook, or an Impiror, or a Bishop, 
or anny man of that description comin’ down th’ sthreet, ’tis his 
duty, Mur-rty, to issue foorth an’ invite him to a little gentle 
carrickachurin’, Ivry day in th’ week, ixcipt Sunday, ye’ll find 
him on th’ dure-step wavin’ his hand, an’ blowin’ a fog-hor-rn. 
“Pass inside, gentlemen,” he says. ‘There is no waitin’,” 
he says. ‘The safest carrickachuries in the wur-rld!” he 
says. “Pathronised be th’ crown’d heads of Eurip,” he 
says, “not to mention Prisidint Kroojer, Li-Hung-Chang, 
an’ th’ nobility an’ gintry av twelve hemispheers,” he says. 
“Carickachures now on draft!’ he says. ‘Style, cut, fit, an’ 
finish guaranteed,” he says. ‘ Do not be put off wid cheap imita- 
tions,” he says, “but come in ye’r thousan’s, an’ be in time,” he 
says, “ bekase,” he says, “ sich a cha-ance may not occur agin,” he 
says. 

An’ inside, Mur-rty, he keeps sivral hundred stuffed animals— 
giraffes, lions, bisons, cockatoos, camels, itsittery : something to 
please ivrybody in fact—an’ the Mimber of Parliament or other 
person wishin’ f’r a carrickachure sticks his head through wan av 
thim, an’, in that attichude, Goold dhraws him. Or two or three 
Cabinet Ministers comes down to the sthudio in fancy dhresses. 
“There is a crysis on!” they observe. “Right ye are!” 
says Goold. An’ then he arranges thim in a tabloo, an 
dhraws the tabloo. Th’ result in both cases, av coorse, is carricka- 
chure. Durin’ th’ cartoonin’ season, 1898-9, Goold has been 
mighty busy. Th’ fruits of his labours are on show at th’ Conti- 
nintal Gallery. They embrace no fewer than 115 separate an’ 
distinct dhrawings, all clever an’ all worth seein’, an’ the price of 
admission is wan shillin’, Widout extry cha-arge, ye may inspect 
an excellent porthrait of the Artist “at work,” an’ a green-baize 
screen covered wid Press cuttin’s which bear witness to th’ high 
char-ractur of the intertainmint. Catalogues, too, are free. What 
more could hear-rt desire, Mur-rty? As—er—Tom Moore says :— 


“ Sthand not upon the ordher of your goin’, 


But go at wanst.” 
MR. BOOLEY. 


Mines of Nova Scotia.—The development of the mineral re- 
sources of Nova Scotia is making satisfactory headway. The coal industry 
gtows year by year, and a further profitable outlet is being found in the 
West Indies. The gold production for 1898 was 31,000 ozs., an increase 
of 5,000 ozs. A careful examination of the new gold-bearing areas in 
middle and northern Cape Breton has brought to light indications of a 
Most promising character in the Middle River basin, and at Whycogomah, 
While in the Cheticamp division valuable silver-lead deposits have been 
found. Iron ore is much in demand, and the new discoveries of magnetite 
and hematite at Indian Mountain, Mira, and Louisburg are of real 
interest. Gypsum was largely mined in 1898. The position and quality 
of these deposits render them well adapted for exportation. A few copies 
of the annual report of the Department of Mines of Nova Scotia are 
available, for those interested, at the offices of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 17 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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CRICKET MEMS 


SiR TIMOTHY O’BRIEN is anxious to reappear in the Middlesex 
county team. His hot-headed antagonism to the Oval once 
prompted him to be discourteous to genial Kingsmith Key. But 
O’Brien is a great favourite with the crowd, and no one who saw 
it will ever forget his magnificent display against Yorkshire. He 
began his cricket career with the Kensington Park team when in 
very moderate financial circumstances. He is brother-in-law to 
C. E. de Trafford, and behind his back is universally called 
“Tim”; but his wife says “ Timothy.” 


Although at present the matter is kept a profound secret, there 
is not the least doubt that the Colonial fast bowler Jones has 
agreed to qualify for Sussex. His retaining fee for five seasons 
will be three hundred and fifty a year. Of course, this is presented 
in the shape of some snug sinecure to permit him to remain an 
amateur. The negotiation is the ratification of the Jourparlers 
with the Brighton executive during the previous tour, and was 
forecasted in THE OUTLOOK a month ago. 


The Cambridge eleven are not a very wonderful team. Jessop 
is a phenomenon who may win—or lose—any game. Winter, 
though a plucky hitter, is a bad starter. Stogdon has improved, 
but is only a moderate bat. S. H. Day, by a tardy century, has at 
last shown that his Kent form is the true one. Moon, though he 
scored against the Australians, made a poor impression at the 
Oval, and is a mildly average stumper. Taylor has hardly trained 
on, but Blaker is a magnificent field, with a superb throw-in. 
The attack is very weak. Penn, Fernie, Hind, and Hawkins 
cannot all play, but there is not much to choose between the 
academic amateurism of their trundling. E.R. Wilson bats with 
all the patience of his elder brother, but has not so many strokes. 
At the last hour the Somersetshire crack J. Daniell is a likely 
candidate. We all remember how Lord George Scott and Eustace 
Crawley, chosen on the morning of the ’Varsity match, each made 
a century. 


The Oxford eleven is on paper much the stronger. Champain 
is one of the most brilliant bats of the day, and both Eccles and 
Reggie Foster have won their spurs in county cricket. Stocks 
and Bosanquet are a formidable pair of bowlers, whilst Knox is a 
most valuable all-round cricketer. Martyn is a wicket-keeper who 
can do no wrong, and is certainly the finest in a Dark Blue team 
since “ Punch” Philipson. Dashwood is also a meritorious bat. 
E. C. Lee, perhaps, may repeat last year’s success in the big 
game, and a likely Harrovian has been found in Hollins. With- 
out knowing the eleventh man, it is safe to endorse the general 
opinion of cricket experts, and say Oxford will win but will have 
to struggle hard. 


Eton beat Winchester after a capital finish by the narrow 
margin of a wicket. But the conclusion was too great a strain on 
the nerves of the Wykhamists, who missed a catch and failed to 
run Lyttelton out. Darling, the Winchester captain, is a fine 
upright bat, and Comber hit with pluck. Eton seems an average 
school team all through, Longman being the most stylish and 
Wormald the most aggressive bat. The bowling is deplorable, 
though Martin sometimes sends down a good ball. 


It will cause general surprise, but it is quite accurate to state 
that next season C. B. Fry will be qualified for Hampshire, and in 
the following year A. C. MacLaren could also give his invaluable 
services to that county. But neither of these famous batsmen has 
any intention of deserting his present comrades. 





RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 
HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


THE DR. GRIFFIN SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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BIRDS BY A HIGHLAND RIVER 


Carr Bridge, Spevside. 


JUNE has come and gone and left us long-tarrying Spring ; the 
larch trees have shaken out their feathery branches against a 
background of dark pines, and words cannot paint the shimmery 
lightness of the white-stemmed birches quivering down the hill- 
sides like great maidenhair ferns. On the moors the red star- 
like buds of the bell-heather are forming the advance guard of the 
great army of their purple brothers. Nearer the village and down 
by the river, the cherry trees, like giant snowballs, stand and lend 
a passing loveliness to the old bridge of Carr. We tell our tourists 
the Romans built it, and they believe and exclaim ; but it is not 
really more than two or three hundred years old, and was built by 
an Earl of Seafield to let funerals reach the old burying-ground 
on the other side more easily than they could by the ford beneath. 
He meant well, no doubt ; but, as the arch describes a complete 
half-circle, and is quite devoid of walls or fencing, I think most 
people would prefer the ford, unless it were very flooded. There 
is certainly no flood just now; the Dulnain is so low that its 
mossy rocks are uncovered to the glare of a burning sun, and the 
line is cast in vain by the fisher, “fish he never so wisely” with 
Zulu, Brown March, Willow or Spider. 

But if spring has brought no rain to the river, and the trout 
leap in and out with never a glance at one’s fly, she has filled the 
banks with nests and birds, and if you can turn your thoughts 
from fishing for one day, and carefully search the banks, you will 
learn many things thereof, even though it is the first time you have 
turned this page of the great book of Nature. 

Under the bridge the sparrows nest, and in the rushes, in a 
field quite near, a partridge is sitting on fourteen eggs ; she has 
pulled the rushes down over her to hide her nest, and sits close, 
clocking like a hen. The little brown mother will not stir, no 
matter how near we go. The sedge-warbler is twittering close by, 
and if you look you will find her nest built half-way up the taller 
rushes ; it is one of the prettiest imaginable, of dried rushes with- 
out and fine grass and hair within. From a hole in an old lichen- 
covered tree young starlings are cheeping, but the wise mother 
has chosen a nesting-place with an entrance only large enough for 
her speckled self to enter, though that does not prevent her 
shrieking overhead as we look in. 

Let us leave her and cross to the next field, where it is drier, 
the juniper bushes grow, and the little rabbits come out to play. 
There the yellow-hammers and linnets nest in the thick bushes ; their 
nests are cup-shaped and lined with wool and hairs. In one nest 
three young birds open their yellow beaks as we stroke them, and 
in another the prudent mother has not even yet begun to sit. 
This late Spring seems to have created confusion in the maternal 
mind. The bullfinch is piping from the hedges, and his nest is as 
pugnacious as his character ; it is formed of blackthorn branches, 
and he does not worry much over a cosy lining. He can be 
heard, but he is an uncommon bird here, and difficult to see. 

Back by the river’s brink again, on a long stretch of sand and 
stones, the oyster-catchers lay their eggs. There is no Sybaritish 
nest prepared for young oyster-catchers ; small stones, as a rule, 
arranged in a circle, form it, and the eggs are exactly like the 
stones around, drab with brown speckles, so it is no easy task to 
find them. The plovers or peeweets are circling over the river ; 
their nests are merely hollows in the grass or furrows of ploughed 
fields. The young birds are hatched now, and remind one 
irresistibly of little kittens with their black-striped grey fluffiness. 
The curlews or whaups are sweeping round, but they nest in the 
heather, too far to seek to-day, and the black-headed gulls are too 
busy following the ploughs, as their sea-born brethren do the ships, 
to give any indication where their nests are. The small ringed 
plovers are running over the stones ; they take no thought for 
their young at all, but simply lay their eggs on the sand. 

The dipper and the wagtail never leave theriver. The former 
gets his name from the little dip or curtsey he makes when he 
alights on a stone; “Betsy Dooker” the country people name 
him. An old saw-mill near the river is a favourite nesting-place 
for the wagtails. They are not at all afraid of the wheel, and will 
circle out and in though the men are at work. Could there be a 
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more delightful spot for a dwelling-place? Surely the wagtails are 
wise in their generation to build within sight and sound of running 


water, and with the unmatchable fragrance of fresh-cut pines 


around. Under the lade of the water-wheel is a dipper’s nest: 
it is entirely of moss, to match the damp moss-grown walls, and is 
lined with layer on layer of dried leaves. It hangs over and goes 
deep down in a hole in the wall, but the running lade makes closer 
investigation impossible. The sand-martins are very numerous 
here ; they nest in high sandbanks, burrow a small tunnel, and lay 
their eggs at the end. The sand-pipits breed there too. On a 
windy day as this is, one learns when investigating their nests 
the wisdom of keeping above and to the windward of one’s com- 
panions ! 

It is pleasant to get among the birch trees again, where the 
chaffinches build in the forks of the branches. The little grey 
hen makes the prettiest nest of any we have seen—lichens outside 
to match the tree-trunks, and so daintily lined with hair and the 
soft feathers of grouse and partridge. Baby chaffinches have 
little to grumble about, and surely young plovers must feel a little 
envious! The tits are very numerous on the birches too, the 
cole tit and blue tit and sometimes the crested one are seen. The 


thrush nests too, by the river, but here he is not like Browning's 
“ wise thrush” who 


“ Sings each song twice over : 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture !” 


Here he never sings at all. In the pine forests many other birds 
nest and breed, and even the rare crossbill is to be found; but 
there is no-time to-day for further explorations. 

As we go homeward through the village a string of birds’ 
eggs in a porch attracts our attention. One variety is surely “new 
to science.” What bird can lay a large white egg with brilliant 
blue spots? A find indeed. But alas ! closer investigation reveals 
the fact that hens’ eggs have been neatly dabbed with blue paint 
to lend variety to the plovers’ brown eggs. It is a quaint idea, 
but hardly to be commended to the serious collector. J. A. M. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 


RANELAGH 


THERE are few pleasanter ways of spending Saturday afternoon 
than that of a drive down to Ranelagh. By coach if possible, 
though there are very agreeable if humbler means of getting there. 
After the London streets, where the midsummer sun seems to 
beat down with more than pleasant intensity, and even the fine 
dry weather comes to be regarded as rather a mixed blessing, the 
white road with its line of green trees on either side appears like a 
fresh cool avenue leading to some enchanting retreat. We know 
that behind the trees the green fields stretch away uninterrupted 
by closely packed houses and unsullied by the all-pervading 
London soot. Presently, it is with a certain amount of regret 
that we see the old “ Red Lion,” for at last we have arrived and 
the delightful drive is at an end. We pass the old inn and up 
through the shady avenue, at the end of which we leave the coach 
and enter the club-house. How charming it is with its mixture of 
absolute comfort and somewhat severe absence of fussiness in 
arrangement, a combination which is so typical of masculine taste ! 
Flowers everywhere, and every colour under the sun in close 
juxtaposition, which is after all just as it should be, since Nature 
does not make mistakes in colour schemes. Stepping out 
on to the well-kept lawn one sees a perfect bevy of gaily 
dressed ladies, butterflies of fashion—and indeed butterflies in 
the most literal sense of the word, for the delicate fabrics of 
their many-coloured gowns more resemble gossamer than material 
made by human hands. Here and there they flit, under sunshades 
which appear like huge wonderful white flowers—chatting, laughing 
merrily, and as though the world were paradise. Grim Speculation 
pushes its rude way forward for a moment, but the sun is too bright, 
the birds sing too clearly out here to admit of any gloomy reasoning. 
In the end, thinks one, it will all come aright. Did not our grand- 
mothers come here, too, and make merry like the best of us? 
Why, with a little thought, that gown there, an inimitable rode de 
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dentelle, is changed, or at least flows widely over a charming hoop, 
and in my mind’s eye I see her neighbour who—such is her 
passion for patches—actually wears a coach and horses on her 
forehead—lift her little hand, a hand so daintily gloved in lemon 
yellow kid, and flick the ever-falling powder from a muslin berthe. 
Yes, it is just as it ever was—this crowd of modish gentlefolk 
and that of many generations gone, where is the difference? 
merely in the length of a rufile, the turn of a coat collar! Rane- 
agh Gardens! The name suggests so many old-world thoughts. 
What routs. and junketings have had their scene here! and to 
think it still goes on just as merrily as ever. A few years and in 
our turn Time, that marvellous beautifier, shall have lent us as 
picturesque an aspect, as delicate a charm as the most favoured of 
bygone epochs. That delightful old gossip Pepys, were he alive 
to-day, would find merely the same material for his meddlesome 
pen, the same frivolous gaiety, the same small talk, even the little 
dash of scandal that was so dear to the readers of his Diary. 
Dear interfering Pepys—a very “ Peeping Tom” of literature ! 

The thoughts suggested by the surroundings are interrupted. 
In the distance, through the trees, are to be seen several figures 
on horseback, madly careering after what, from here, appears to be 
an aimless chase after nothing. A short walk in the blazing sun 
brings us near to the polo players. Almost half way round the 
ground stretch two or three rows of chairs occupied by a throng 
that forms a many-hued rainbow. The interest in the game is not 
confined to players alone, for amongst the onlookers are many 
who watch every turn of the ponies with the intensest interest. 
The women are, as a rule, fond of the game, but easily distracted 
from following it with absolute attention. The arrival of a coach, 
ora more than usually strikingly attired sister, and round go the 
pretty heads in speculative inquiry. Some watch the progress of 
the game with an interest somewhat disturbing to their neigh- 
bours, and when a goal is won (by either side) give vent to their 
satisfaction by a little scream. The tension is at times breathless 
when the ball goes outside, and with shut eyes one might follow 
the course of the game, for here a little groan is audible. 

“The ponies are as keen as mustard,” says a nice, well- 
groomed old gentleman to his elderly neighbour. 

“What an execrable pun !” she replies, somewhat hastily; “ for 
my part——My dear Mary, you here?” to a contemporary, who 
takes a chair just behind. 

“Yes, I’m here, but my heart’s at Leeds——” 

“Why?” 

“Good gracious, of course you know that the Australians are 
playing ——” 

“Played!” bawls the old gentleman, as a white ball goes 
whizzing along the side of the barrier ; and then, turning to the 
new arrival: “But, my dear lady, I thought your Ernest was 
playing at Leeds to-day? How is it you’re not——?” 

“How, indeed! The wretch knows it’s the one thing in life 
I care about, but won’t let me go; says he can distinguish my 
screams above all the rest when he makes a score—naughty boy !— 
regrets now he has fostered his mother’s sporting propensities——” 

“There’s the quarter, my dear,” says the old gentleman, taking 
offhis glasses. ‘ What a clinking fine pony, that little bay thing ! 
Sophia, what w’d you give to see me five and twenty, and playing 
the next quarter on that——” 

“T wouldn’t give anything, John. I want my tea. Don’t you, 

Mary?” 
_ But Mary’s thoughts are in the moon, or rather at Leeds, and 
in reply she makes some learned remark on the decadence of our 
fast bowlers. Looking at her with attention was a little French- 
woman, probably not many years her junior, but gay as a butterfly, 
and apparently mystified. 

“Mon Dieu!” she whispers to her companion. “ Les 
Anglaises, zey puzzle me; to hear ’ow zey talk of all ze game, 
2e feetball, ze crickette, everyzing. Ah, Cest affreux, n'est ce pas ? 
and, you look! her ’air so ma/ coif/é. But it is easy to see why 
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ze men are so grands, so dbrave,in England. Ze mother, she is 
sportsman.” 

“ Allons donc !” says her companion, rising impatiently. 

A young girl sitting near is all admiration and wonder at the 
excitement of the players’ game. 

“T think it’s lovely, Enid, don’t you? and how they enjoy it ! 
How well Watermere plays! I met him the other night——” 

“Yes,” returns her equally absorbed companion ; “ just look at 
that dear clever thing, he actually turned right round on his hind 
legs. Do look !” 

“Are you talking of the players or the ponies, may I ask?” 
laughingly inquired a young man leaning over the back of a 
chair. 

‘* Both,” snaps Enid, and in the same breath, “ Why aren’t you 
playing to-day? and as you’re not,” rising, “ you can take us up to 
have some tea ; mamma’s in there in the tent.” 

Presently in the hour sacred to the “cup that cheers but not 
inebriates,” a clamouring thirsty crowd are to be seen, some busily 
discussing the events of the day together with a dish o’ tea. 
Others who cannot get tables are standing about lynx-eyed ready 
to pounce down at the first departure. An old gentleman is 
amongst these, and seeing some people about to rise some distance 
off, makes a supreme effort. But, active as he is, he fails to arrive 
before a panting young girl in filmy muslin comes up with a rush 
and sinks laughing into one of the little green chairs. 

“ Place aux dames,” she cries panting, and with a trill of merry 
laughter. 

“ Place aux jamées,” replies the old wag promptly, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, “ and mine are getting stiff.” 

“ But if you like——” she says diffidently. 

“ Not for worlds, Madam. Having lost, I retire from the tea- 
fight—I retire, and to a safe laager—my club,” and with a gallant 
sweep of his hat he retreats. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loophole, hedglep, near Paternoster Row: 
June 30, 1899. 

My DEAR FANNY,—One thirsts for novelty in the material aspect 
of a book, and I am grateful to Mr. T. C. Porter, M.A., for furnish- 
ing his Jwpressions of America (Pearson. tos. 6a.) with an 
interesting physiognomy. The covers are tied together with a 
ribbon, and there is a case containing a stereoscope fastened to the 
last endpaper. You have probably never reflected that the right 
eye does not see the same thing at the same time in quite the same 
way as the left eye. The two images that undoubtedly exist in the 
first stage of seeing are blent into one representative image by the 
brain. By using both eyes we see things in “stereoscopic relief,” 
that is to say, with greater distinctness and solidarity than if we 
used one. Though not the first book to be illustrated stereo- 
scopically, z.e. with duplicate plates affording right-eye and left-eye 
views of the objects concerned, Mr. Porter’s is, perhaps, the first 
to provide a stereoscope for blending the two images in each case 
into one perfect image. The experiments by which you may learn 
to see the pictures in stereoscopic relief without using the instru- 
ment will afford you absorbing, though rather fatiguing, amuse- 
ment. Mr. Porter sees America through the eyes of a scientist, 
but affords plenty of reading for the general public. Speak- 
ing of China Town in San Francisco, he somewhat dispels our 
tragic impressions of opium-eating gathered from De Quincey’s 
classic. ‘The Chinamen I saw were many of them big 
men, and anything but wasted looking, notwithstanding their 
cramped sleeping places. One of them possessed a cat, which 
regularly took opium with him, rising to inbale the opium smoke 
he blew from his lips with evident satisfaction, until it sank into 
deep sleep on its master’s knees.” I have a cat who went to Spain, 
where they fed her on pickled bull and sherry, but that is another 
story. 

Hush! One ought not to approach with a laugh so serious a 
book as Converts to Rome (Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. net). It is a 
list compiled by Mr. W. Gordon Gorman of persons who have 
“gone over” since the Tractarian Movement to May 1899. That 
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such a list should be a fracticad/e publication is a fact to which 
Protestants will raise no objection. “How many an Anglican 


clergyman has left his snug parsonage !” chortles Mr. Gorman. . 


Running my eye over the book I see the names of Gilbert a 
Beckett, Lady Anne Blunt, Sir Charles E. Douglas, Faber, “ John 
Oliver Hobbes,” and, of course, there are a great many more well- 
known names. But it seems rather indelicate rummaging a book 
like this. It is next door to detecting the converts in the act of 
change, which wild horses—those most industrious of persuaders— 
would not make me do. I find a Unitarian and a Theosophist. 
Their names—but, no ! I must forbear. And now for other folk’s 
criticism. 

I am an admirer of the grace and dexterity of Lord Rosebery, 
but I cannot with patience read that whatever he “says or does 
always is of profound interest.” Mr. Charles Geake, the editor of 
Appreciations and Addresses (Lane. 55. net), reminds one of the 
attitude of a recent admirer of Mr. Kipling. I think, too, of the 
eulogists of Uggug and Prince Bulbo ; such is memory’s idle trick. 
But there is much pleasant writing in these papers. “The 
chivalry that made Don Quixote see the heroic in all the common 
events of life made Burns (as his brother tells us) see a goddess in 
every girl that he approached. ... It is Burns’ pedestal that 
affords a target.” Does not that confer on Burns’ weakness the 
euphemism that is after all the one trueword? Take this again :— 
“ The pleasures of the Turf do not so much lie on the racecourse. 
They lie in the breeding of a horse, in that most delightful furni- 
ture of any park or enclosure—the brood mare and the foal.” I 
can hear the Nonconformist Conscience purring, and quite right, 
too, august N.C. But my conference is with you, dear Fanny, 
who can scarcely, by the way, be considered a gambler, as your 
bets are never held authentic unless you win. 

Who is Israfel I wonder? I do not allude to the angel men- 
tioned in the Koran, but to the author of /vory Apes and Peacocks 
(Unicorn Press, 5s. net). She is certainly a brilliant and fascinating 
writer. I think that she possesses the eye to see the colours in 
tones, to see spirit through matter, to be a critic who should create 
for us the dreams that are latent in works of art. May I then 
mildly regret that she evidences too much of that restless versatility 
of epithet, that wandering and fatiguing impressionism which is 
cultivated by J. F. R., A. B. W., and other brilliant pens? Pater, 
an édition de luxe,a native who said “ Dam !” the muffinman, 
Gautier, onions—all these images rise up in an article on pianoforte 
recitals. Monstrously clever, no doubt ; but too like a game of 
in consequences for my taste. There is a waggish suggestion of 
Mrs. Meynell here and there, and I really cannot help reading the 
book, annoyed as my plodding pen is with the fantastic capers of 
the magnum bonum beside it. Talking of suggestion, is there not 
a touch of Mr. Wilde in this? “The sun has no personality at all ; 
he is deplorably deficient in personal hypnotism, he conceives of 
an ‘ object as in itself it really is’ and that is unpardonable!” I 
am afraid my angel is the “ quick changer” of letters. But how 
divinely herself she might be if she chose’! I live in hopes. 

The same publishers in “* Poems at White-Nights” (2s. 6d. net.), 
by Mr. Gordon Bottomley, give us the wherewithal to make 
insomnia profitable. 


“ Mourn not the fleeting flowers, a transient spark, 
Flung from the immanent fire’s unending strife.” 


In lines such as these is a true dignity of phrase, but not there 
lies our poet’s true distinction. It is in a combination of brutality 
of metaphor—e.g. 


“ Hot glories colder than dead men’s spittle ”— 


with that poetic fire which burns up in his verse the explanation and 
circumstance with which many are wont to afflict us. There are 
lines which a woman would not easily forgive, savouring as they 
do of impiety; there are craggy roughnesses which I frankly 
dislike. But power and spiritual significance, and even a contribu- 
tion to religious knowledge, lie in these poems. Need I say more? 

There is a tendency to teach your grandmother displayed in 
the glossary to As You Like It (Geo. Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. net), 
but that is made up for by the brevity of Mr. John Dennis’s intro- 
duction. A pretty book this, with illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw. 

Yours faithfully, B. ROUSER, 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


It is one of the pastimes of advancing years to sit down 
in a cool moment and ask one’s self whether the heroes of 
one’s youth wear well—the literary heroes 
especially. What, for example, of Mr, 
Swinburne? Is he still the great poet 
you took him for in the early eighties? And the answer 
is an emphatic yes. What, again, of Mr. Carlyle? Is he 
still the prophet, the seer, the preacher of a righteousness 
destined to regenerate the world? In this case the answer 
cannot be a plain yes or no. But if he no longer occupy 
the pedestal to which he was once elevated, he is still 
the author of ‘‘The French Revolution,” which is good 
enough for anybody. What, finally, of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold? Here the answer is more difficult still. But it 
may be worth while to work it out with the aid of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s new monograph*—an extremely careful, 
thorough, and altogether satisfactory piece of work. 

One remembers, then, when Mr. Arnold’s was a name 
to conjure by among young men who aspired to be in- 
tellectual. It was not more, perhaps, his verse than his 
prose which compelled admiration. ‘‘ Lucidity,” ‘‘ sweet. 
ness and light,” ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,” were words and 
phrases which the generous spirit of youth knew not how 
to resist. Even in the days I speak of, indeed—even ina 
college whose Head nourished a hearty detestation of the 
vigorous and triumphant reasoning of Mansel, and in 
which the name of James Riddell was but a faint remem- 
brance—one suspected the soundness of his theological 
speculations. The bad taste of the ‘‘ three Lord Shaftes- 
burys ” simile, which its author could never perceive, was 
plain enough to others, and, limited as is the average un- 
dergraduate’s acquaintance with the facts of life, ‘there 
were some” (as another Arnold, T. K. to wit, has it) who 
suspected that the system expounded in ‘‘ Literature and 
Dogma” was not adapted to meet the stress of foul 
weather. Yet the scheme was attractive and plausible in 
many ways, and the philosophy of the Inspector of Schools 
was recommended by a style which, if occasionally defaced 
by mannerism, had the supreme and most enviable merit 
of concealing an absolutely unbridled insolence beneath 
the cloak of humility and self-depreciation. There are 
many ways of being impudent to an adversary, but Mr. 
Arnold’s seemed the most excellent of all. 


The Heroes of 
One’s Youth 


The lapse of time has done nothing to fortify Mr. 
Arnold’s position as the apostle of a genteel and polite 
religion. One sees the weak points in 
his creed more plainly than ever. One 
realises what his hatred of the historical 
method means, and how his own is simply the application 
to certain historical (to say nothing of inspired) books of 
a collection of wholly arbitrary canons of interpretation. 
Mr. Saintsbury has brought out this point with great 
effect. Above all, one A4nows that Mr. Arnold’s ’doxy will 
not stand the wear and tear of life. It may be pleasant 
and soothing enough to worship ‘‘a tendency” when the 
world wags well with us, but a tendency will never prove 
a very present help in time of trouble. Also, when prayer 
becomes necessarily an act of conscious hypocrisy—@ 
solemn make-believe—it is high time to have done with 
the pretence of religion. 


A Victorian 
Controversialist 


* “ Matthew Arnold.” 


By George Saintsbury. Edinburgh and London: 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


2s. Gd. 
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Mr. Arnold’s political and social essays seem to me to 
possess a much greater value than his lucubrations on 
religion. Many of his allusions, no doubt, have lost their 
point for the present generation. His raillery has not 
enough vitality to preserve it sweet in the nostrils of a 
later age. Yet I own, without confusion of face, that I 
still read with pleasure his chaff—his chaff of Mr. Sala, of 
Mr. Harrison, of the Rev. W. Cattle—partly, I fear, from 
the sense that that chaff must have caused its victims the 
most exquisite annoyance. Herein | differ from Mr. 
Saintsbury, who appears to think very small beer of Mr. 
Arnold as a political writer. Without pretending for a 
moment that he would have been of the smallest use 
asa practical statesman—without ignoring his crotchets 
and his catchwords—his curious belief, for instance, in 
the superior qualities of the French, and his affection for 
State interference in everything—one cannot resist the 
conclusion that as a critic of successful movements, of 
views held by the majority, he performed invaluable 
service. His place in this department has never been 
quite filled up. Mr. Courtney’s manner is so different. 
So is Mr. Labouchere’s. One cannot help longing for a 
salutary corrective from Mr. Arnold when one hears tall 
talk about the immeasurably good qualities of the ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” races and the contemptible degeneracy of the Latin 
nationalities. 


In literary criticism time but serves to deepen one’s 
impression of Mr. Arnold’s greatness. True, his weak- 
nesses are obvious enough. He was fain 
Our Only Critic to exalt matter at the expense of form. 
He defined poetry as a “‘ criticism of life,” 
and most people are now agreed that the definition is 
totally inadequate, if not fatally misleading. But the sum 
of his critical work, taken as a whole, places him above 
the heads of all British critics subsequent to Johnson, with 
the exceptions of Coleridge and Hazlitt. Lockhart also 
might have been excepted had he not applied to reviewing 
rather than to criticism in the strict sense of the word. 
Macaulay, of course, was not a literary critic at all. In 
the barren waste of early and middle Victorian criticism, 
Mr. Arnold, as Mr. Saintsbury points out, is the only 
fruitful and vigorous tree. 


People who are bigoted friends of ‘‘ progress” may 
not like Mr. Arnold; fanatical dissenters may find him 
flippant and unprofitable; pedants may 
hold him superficial and ‘‘ unscientific ” ; 
people who have not been at Oxford 
may suspect him of being in bondage to the obscurantist 
traditions of that effete place of learning. These objec- 
tions may be well or ill founded. But in either case one 
would make a present of him to his enemies to tear in 
pieces, provided one could retain his poetry. Here, 
surely, is no room for controversy. Despite flatness here 
and there, despite unrhymed choric metres which are 
simply prose cut into more or less regular lengths, there 
temains a body of poetry which fairly entitles him to 
be ranked along with Tennyson, Browning, and Swin- 
burne. Each of these poets is most welcome when the 
reader is in a particular mood; and the mood to which 
Arnold peculiarly appeals is of at least as frequent 
occurrence as the others. At his best, substance and 
form coincide with marvellous exactness, albeit his 
fechnique is inferior to the supreme craftsmanship of 
Tennyson, and lacks the richness and variety of Swinburne. 


Arnold 
the Poet 
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Yet that he has the something—the indefinable quality— 
which distinguishes, not merely the poet from the versifier, 
but the great poet from the minor poet, is indisputable. 
Many young and middle-aged gentlemen to-day write verse 
with no little technical dexterity, and some even attempt 
to think before they sing. But never will they be called 
upon by fame to move up higher until they have mastered 
the inscrutable secret of the charm which the ‘‘ Scholar 
Gipsy” or ‘‘ The Forsaken Merman” exercises over the 
minds of all such as are able to taste true poetry. 
J. H. M. 


REVIEWS 


HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW 


“The Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker.” Edited by 
Alfred Wallis. London: John Lane. 7s. 6d. 


THE West-country has been adorned by three parson poets of 
eminent excellences and eccentricities : Herrick, of Devon; Barnes, 
of Dorset ; Hawker, of Cornwall. The first in date is, of course, 
the first in fame ; but it may well be maintained that the latest in 
time is the strangest figure, the most haunting personality. It is 
many years since the present writer, on a glad and lonely walk 
down the north coasts of Devon and Cornwall, came at evenfall to 
Morwenstow, with his thoughts full of Hawker, and seemed to find 
himself at the far end of all the earth. Vast cliff, vast sea, time- 
worn church and a few old grey houses ; an air of immemorial age 
thronged with voices crying out of old time ; that was Morwenstow 
by the Severn Sea. Ghostly King Arthur and his knights might 
have swept by, riding toward Tintagel. And there for forty years 
lived Hawker, emphatically mystic and emphatically man : poet, 
priest, and father of his people, so strange of garb and speech, so 
perfectly unique and independent a man, that his own Cornish 
folk, themselves a mysterious race, wondered at their vicar hardly 
less than they loved him. Mr. Wallis has done well indeed in 
giving us Hawker’s complete poetical works, “edited from the 
original MSS. and annotated copies, together with a prefatory 
notice and bibliography”: he has discharged his labour of love 
with great success, and the volume should widely extend the fame 
of the vazes, poet, priest, and seer, whose noble and benevolent 
face is prefixed to it. 

His finest work falls under two heads: divine poems, usually 
of a mystical and symbolic order, and poems of Cornish or Celtic 
legend. His genius required inspiration and urging from one or 
other of these two rich sources to display itself in perfection. As 
a singer of theology, a poetical interpreter of Christian symbolism, 
he ranks at his highest with Miss Rossetti, Coventry Patmore, 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere : witness such wonderful things as “Aishah 
Shechinah,” “ The Kiss of Judas,” “ A Voice from the Place of St. 
Morwenna in the Rocky Land,” “The Southern Cross,” “ King 
Arthur’s Waes-Hael,” “ A Canticle for Christmas,” filled with the 
mystery of adoration and faith. Hawker, a High Churchman by 
nature, who was buried in the Roman Communion, whilst a man 
and a minister of the simplest piety, had always a profound interior 
vision of faith, manifesting itself in poetry and, in his personal 
acts, sometimes to the verge of superstition and credulity, though 
not beyond it. Of his Cornish poems, the most famous is the 
‘Shall Trelawney Die” ballad, which deceived both Scott and 
Macaulay. But Hawker’s masterpiece is that “ magnificent frag- 
ment,” as Mr. Alfred Nutt has called it, “The Quest of the 
Sangraal.” The “Passing of Arthur” excepted, there is nothing 
in Tennyson’s Arthurian poems so strangely, so haughtily, so 
hauntingly mysterious and majestical as this unfinished chaunt ; 
no writer of the ‘“ Celtic Renaissance,” from Sir Samuel Ferguson 
to Mr. Yeats, has so victoriously caught the spirit of the dim grey 
legends, as the writer of this neglected and superb poem. Ancient 
nature, and Celtic dreams, and spiritual chivalry, and medieval 
romance, mingle their voices in the voice of its stateliest blank 
verse, in which the single lines advance irresistibly, like the rollers 
upon the Cornish shore, yet the whole is but one sea and surge of 
song. It was written during the time of sorrow that followed a 
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deep loss and personal grief; and the solemnity, the weight of 
desolation and dereliction, seem to have inspired its majesty of 
passion. Better known, and of a memorable power and charm, 
are such pieces as the “Silent Tower of Bottreaux,” “ Feather- 
stone’s Doom,” “ Trebarrow,” “ Modryb Marya,” “ Wail of the 
Cornish Mother,” “The Dirge,” “The Cornish Boy in Italy,” 
“ Arscott of Tetcott,” “Cornish Emigrant’s Song,” all redolent of 
Cornwall or the Cornish character. The spirit of locality and 
tradition was as strong in Hawker as in Scott, and his love for 
Cornwall was a possession. 


Ah! native Cornwall ! throned upon the hills, 
Thy moorland pathways worn by Angel feet, 
Thy streams that march in music to the sea 
Mid Ocean’s merry noise, his billowy laugh ! 


Few figures in this century of arresting figures stand forth more 
vividly and boldly than the figure of the poet priest, Hawker of 
far-off Morwenstow, who chaunted the “ Quest of the Sangraal,” 
and recalled to life “ The Flower of Kings” in his own enchanted 
land, beside his own remembering sea. 


ESSAYS ON RESEARCH 


“ Authority and Archeology: Sacred and Profane.” Edited by 
D. G. Hogarth. With Essays by S. R. Driver, D.D. ; Ernest 
A. Gardner, M.A. ; F. Ll. Griffith, M.A. ; F. Haverfield, M.A. ; 
A. C, Headlam, B.D.; and the Editor. London: Murray, 
16s. 


THE conception of this valuable series of essays by experts in 
the leading branches of archzological research and its publica- 
tion at the present time reflect great credit on both author and 
publisher. At atime when there is a strong tendency to sensa- 
tionalism in the archzological world—and we live in an age of 
surprises, produced by the explorers in Egypt and Chaldea—these 
carefully written expositions of the present state of archeological 
research in the Biblical, Classical and Christian fields come with 
great value. The selection of Dr. Driver, the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, in which position he was the successor of 
Dr. Pusey, was a wise one. Although the leader of the school of 
the higher critics in this country, Dr. Driver is not an opponent 
of monumental evidence, for he uses it freely in his long essay ; 
but what he does insist upon is that that which is put forward 
shall be direct evidence, and not mere 7//ustration. His careful 
and sober reply to the school of sensational Biblical archzologists 
of the class of Sayce, Hommell and their followers should infuse 
a little common sense and caution into their works. “These 
writers,” he says, “have produced works full of interesting par- 
ticulars corrected from the monuments, respecting the condition, 
political, social and religious, of Babylonia, Palestine in the cen- 
turies before Moses; but none of these volumes contain the 
smallest evidence that either Abram or the other patriarchs ever 
actually existed.” By means of an elaborate and ornate use of 
monumental details these writers set the scena with absolute 
archzological correctness, but unfortunately the leading actors 
are absent, or decline to play. Dr. Driver’s remarks on the only 
early direct piece of evidence, the inscription of Mer-en-ptah, the 
supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus, are well to the point. In this 
valuable record the Israelites are mentioned, together with the 
people of Ashkelon, and the Hittites and Canaanites ; but they 
are described as in a condition of “desolation, their seed being 
not.” Now, as Dr. Driver remarks, a statement which describes 
a nation as “ desolates” can hardly be regarded as confirming 
an account which tells of their triumphal deliverance. 

In a work which covers so large a field and contains the 
writings of so many specialists it is impossible to ‘select any par- 
ticular portion for review. In the essay on Prehistoric Greece, from 
the pen of the Editor, who is Director of the British School at 
Athens, we have for the first time a clear and connected account 
of the astonishing discoveries in the prehistoric archeology of 
Greece. The discovery of the rich /2gean civilisation, and its 
connection with Egypt, Asia Minor, and Chaldea in pre-Phoenician 
times, opens up a new chapter in the history of civilisation, and, 
above all, places a new aspect on the long too highly estimated 
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influence of the Phoenicians. It now seems certain that these 
cunning traders learned as much from the West as they gave to 


_it, and found the islands and shores of the Mediterranean already 


in possession of a civilisation of a by no means low standard, 
Professor Gardner’s essay on Historic Greece deals chiefly with 
the discoveries at Athens, and sets them clearly before us, Mr, 
Griffith’s contribution on Egypt and Assyria is a little too slavish 
in its exposition of Herodotus and other classical writers. The 
three essays by Mr. Headlam on Christian Authority contain a 
mass of material illustrative of early Christianity absolutely un. 
known to many, being hitherto confined to the pages of theological 
reviews ; and after this publication we should hope to have a few 
better sermons, if only the clergy will read, mark, and learn. The 
book has an excellent index ; but in a future edition a map or 
maps would be a great improvement. 


LITERARY IRELAND 


“A Literary History of Ireland.” By Douglas Hyde, LL.D, 
M.R.I.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 


No thinking Anglican believes at this time of day that Ireland 
will ever develop otherwise than on Irish lines. Ireland as a Little 
England is an idea which has gone to the limbo of impossible 
dreams. Without touching the general political question, it is 
apparent to reasonable minds that the development of Irish 
individuality in accordance with the spirit of the race is best in 
the long-run for England as well as Ireland. Even in Imperial 
families the idea of a Cinderella is out of date. Each member 
must be alive, radiantly alive, if possible ; and life is not possible 
if one’s soul and circumstances, instead of flowering from within, 
are checked, re-set, and dragooned from without. Brotherhood 
and sisterhood are only grim names and ironies without the happy 
measure of individual freedom. The reveries and ideals of nations, 
like persons, are the unbonded concerns of their own souls, 

Dr. Hyde's book touches many importances, and one of them 
is this. No impression is clearer from his pages than the broad 
one of the wide sense of national culture which, through changes 
far-reaching, through convulsions more than tragic, has survived 
in the Irish people. In books, stories, legends, manuscripts, 
monuments, illuminations, and a large popular lore that has not 
found expression in volume or scroll, but is as much a part of 
Ireland as its atmosphere, the lights and shadows on the grass, 
the winds in its reeds and ruins, and the spirit that speaks in its 
stories by winter firesides, this sense is revealed. Following Dr. 
Hyde, and the hundred references to bardic tale and later ballad, 
to Ossianic and Red Branch literature—wide worlds in themselves 
—to parish minstrel, to baronial and national tradition, to Elysian 
lights and gods ; feeling how intensely real these many things are 
to the writer and his people, the alien reader begins to wonder 
what all this must be from the inside ; what it means to people of 
whose minds it is part and parcel. If that reader, too, has noted how 
a dim name, a remote reference in that (to him) mysterious national 
lore, can set a writer like Mr. Yeats a-thrill, and playing on pipes 
that seem of elf-land, his realisation of its significance to Ireland 
becomes more intense. When he sets himself to its study he sees, 
of course, many fine things in the Cuchullin, the Irish Paradise, 
and other stories ; but the myriad minor writers cannot stir him, 
at first at all events, as they stir Mr. Yeats and Dr. Hyde, But he 
may remember that national memory is as subtle in its workings 
as the personal one ; he comes, at any rate, to see that there 1s 4 
vast Irish sphere of meanings and memories, at whose opening 
gate he just stands. Faring further he realises that the Irish 
peasant as well as the Irish scholar and poet is a sharer in this 
wide, happy hunting ground of tradition and tale ; with them ina 
feeling for culture, an appreciation of imagination, very uncommon 
in peasantries. He will recall William Morris’s conception of 
true art: the expression of the spirit, culture, and enthusiasm, 
not of the few but of the whole people, and he will see that in 
Ireland the possibility of such art developed on native lines, the 
possibility of its comprehension by the masses of the people, 15 3 
long way more certain than in England. The innate excellence 
and appeal of the art is, of course, another question. Come what 
may, the feeling is there. Indeed, even Dr. Hyde does not alto- 
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gether appreciate the extent of it amongst the English-speaking 
people in Ireland, as distinguished from those who have lost the 
Gaelic. The National Schools have by no means done the 
damage he imagines ; the fear is father to the thought. The old 
spirit is not lost when the medium is changed. Genius is not 
necessarily dependent on tongue ; and the Gael carries a deal of 
the Gaelic spirit into the English language. 

As to this Celtic spirit and its qualities, Dr. Hyde’s book 
indirectly corrects not a few misunderstandings. Of Celtic 
melancholy we have heard far too much, on Celtic elusiveness too 
many sweeping generalisations have been made. Irish literature 
has trends as joyous as any in the Western world, and though it 
has taught largely by suggestion, its definitiveness in other fields 
is at least equally thorough. There is, of course, a melancholy 
which comes to sensitive souls after strenuous action, which is the 
soul’s criticism, transient or final, of the tumult and the change of 
life. Cuchullin in the great Red Branch cycle is melancholy at 
the close, for the sense of fate is upon him, as he goes to the last 
fight where he falls, but the strength and intensity and chivalry of 
the earlier Cuchullin are compact of the joy of battle and the epic 
satisfaction of life. 

Dr. Hyde has felt called upon to deal with a number of facts 
and phases concerned but indirectly with Irish literature. History, 
ethnology, social changes, and other things have had to be passed 
inreview. He could not give the outside reader a good knowledge 
of the Irish sense of culture, and the many ways in which it sought 
to realise itself, without telling nearly everything about Ireland as 
he went from stage to stage. It is a sad and yet a heroic story; a 
credit to the will and the literary sense of a people whose natural 
development was cver and over again arrested. And Dr. Hyde’s 
isa book of far-reaching value, not only for the facts and frag- 
ments brought together from difficult as well as more convenient 
sources into one handy presentation, but because thus set anew 
they will become more vital to the rising generation, will become 
part of its mind, and thus intensify that imaginative and literary 
tradition never wholly lost in Ireland. 

Dr. Hyde is here the historian and the chronicler, and he could 
not include so much first-hand literary material as would give the 
new student the keen sense of the actualities and the varying 
value—a question too large to be here considered—of Gaelic lore ; 
but he names the majority of the works that show more or less of 
the originals ; and to these let the reader go. His volume appears 
ata happy moment—when there are so many auspicious signs and 
tokens of new life in new Ireland, whether social or literary. The 
Irish writer, like any other artist, must create if the spirit is in him, 
whether the world cares or no. Just now the world cares—at any 
rate, a part of it whose appreciation is worth winning. The rest is 
with himself. 


MORE ELIZABETH 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her 
London and New York: Macmillan. 6s. 


“The Solitary Summer.” 
. German Garden.” 


THE desire of the moth for the star possesses most of us. There 
are multitudes of stars. And many of them are unattainable. And 
some of them, being attained, like us ill. In plain terms, the 
pursuit of joy, a pursuit in which humanity should by this time, 
surely, have become expert, is still almost always carried on in the 
wrong way. We go for stars, and, with our faces turned yearningly 
heavenward, topple into ditches. The things contrived for our 
delight, the simpler, less elaborate means of contentment, have 
ceased to suffice for us. We have covered them up with the 
rubbish heaps of convention. They are hidden and forgotten, and 
when anybody discovers them to us we are filled with wonder, not 
unmixed with respectful awe. 

One of these lost delights of ours, and perhaps the chiefest 
and most ample of them, is to be found only in gardens. It came 
in with Adam; it went out when Suburbia took to ‘“ monkey- 
trees” and cast-iron palisading. “Good is a garden,” saith the 
poet, therein summarising the opinion of all the poets of all time. 
And because a garden 7s good, ninety-nine per cent. of us do 
without one. Luckily, however, we have not yet drawn the line 
against garden books. Asa matter of fact, we appear rather to 
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read them with a certain mild avidity. “Elizabeth,” for example, 
who swam into our ken last autumn with a moving history of her 
garden in Germany, has, it seems, compassed an auditory to the 
tune and number of upwards of four thousand. Or, to use the 
precise avgot of the publishing houses, “ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden” is now in its fourth thousand. This circumstance pleases 
us. Still more gratified are we to find that Elizabeth, being neither 
a poet laureate nor the author of a problem book, continues to 
retain both her garden and her anonymity, and that she continues 
also to write. 

In “ The Solitary Summer,” which Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
have just published, she gives us the second fruits, as it were, of 
her garden life. No higher praise can be bestowed upon the 
book than to say that it is just as rich in all that goes to the 
making of a dainty, unaffected, ‘treasurable piece of writing as 
was its predecessor. Making allowances for the precession of a 
season, we have the same Elizabeth, the same garden, the same 
Man of Wrath, the same April, May, and June babies; the same 
naive unfolding of personality, the same frank femininity of 
philosophy, and over everything the same faith in the sufficiency 
of bloom and quiet and sunshine and free air, a few friends, and a 
little poetry to render existence gracious and worth the having. 


“ How glad I am I need not hurry! What a waste of life, 
just getting and spending! Sitting by my pansy beds, with 
the slow clouds floating leisurely past, and all the clear day 
before me, I look on at the hot scramble for the pennies of 
existence and am lost in wonder at the vulgarity that pushes, 
and cringes, and tramples, untiring and unabashed. And 
when you have got your pennies, what then? They are only 
pennies, after all—unpleasant, battered, copper things, with- 
out a gold piece among them, and never worth the degrada- 
tion of self, and the hatred of those below you who have 
fewer, and the derision of those above you who have more. 
And as I perceive I am growing wise, and what is even worse, 
allegorical, and as these are tendencies to be fought against 
as long as possible, I’ll go into the garden and play with the 
babies, who at this moment are sitting in a row on the butter- 
cups, singing what appear to be selections from popular 
airs.” 


Clearly, the unpremeditating, garrulous, pleasant-thoughted 
Elizabeth of the earlier garden! We are glad to note that 
governesses named Jones and people of the “Minora” and 
“Trais” stamp, who went some little way towards marring the 
placidity of Elizabeth’s initial Eden, have not been allowed to 
obtrude themselves into “The Solitary Summer.” The book 
gains by their absence. 


TWO ENGLISH COUNTIES 


“The Gentleman’s Magazine Library—English Topography.” 
Part XI. (Staffordshire—Suffolk.) London: Elliot Stock. 


THE latest volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s classified transcripts 
from the Gentleman's Magazine will be welcomed by every worker 
in the fascinating fields of local history and topography. Stafford- 
shire and Suffolk are the counties dealt with, and the selection and 
arrangement of matter have been entrusted to Mr. F. A. Milne, who 
has proved himself a careful and discriminating editor. The new 
volume is prefaced by a useful, but in our opinion too brief, intro- 
duction by Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., the general editor of the 
Series, in which attention is directed to some of the more attractive 
topics interspersed in the succeeding three hundred pages. Mr. 
Gomme gives a timely warning to students to use the collections 
with all reserve when any critical point of date or origin is involved ; 
but does he really take seriously such effusions as the account 
of the parish of Wheatfield, contributed to the Magazine in 1758, 
which is surely only an example of the ponderous and not very 
delicate humour of the period? The omissions in these local con- 
tributions are sometimes curious. For instance, we find an account 
of coats and inscriptions in the fine church of Eye, but no mention 
of the interesting and admirably preserved rood screen. A Hoxne 
contributor, writing with authority in 1848, deals candidly with 
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the story of Saint Edmund’s Oak, which he evidently considers “a 
fond thing vainly imagined ”—but, even if the Danish arrowhead 


be apocryphal, a village so richly endowed with tradition can well - 


afford to surrender a single legend. There is much of quite 
general interest in Mr. Milne’s collections, which are really very 
good reading throughout. Some curious notices of old industrial 
enterprises will be met with; particularly a full account of the 
great Copper Mine at Ecton Hill as it was in 1769. But it is to 
the antiquary that the work will appeal with greatest force. 
Descriptions of architectural details which have long since 
vanished under the restorer’s hand, transcripts from now defaced 
monuments, fragments of forgotten folklore, and reminiscences of 
many a local worthy, will be gathered by him from Mr. Milne’s 
delightful pages—and, we imagine, many a chronicler who has 
been compelled to wade through interminable columns of ill- 
arranged and poorly indexed matter will regret that he did not 
postpone his enquiries until the advent of these useful volumes. 


THREE HUNDRED ODD 


“The Nameless Castle.” A Novel. By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian by S. E. Boggs under the author’s 
supervision. London: Jarrold & Sons. 6s. 


A BLARE of trumpets has sounded. “Hats off, a genius!” 
There is, indeed, something vastly impressive in the accomplish- 
ment of three hundred novels, but does such industry enrol a man 
among “the great writers of the world”? Hardly ; it must there- 
fore be something in the novels which has dazzled one of our 
critical contemporaries. For ourselves, Dr. Jokai interests us in 
this story very much as Sue interested us in “ Barbe Bleue.” 
He isa very able historical conjurer and melodramatist. Mon- 
mouth was spared the wrath of the second James; a substitute 
offered himself: thus Sue. Marie Antoinette had a daughter who 
was exchanged for that of a worthy servant content to place 
in peril his dearest in the service of the Crown : thus Dr. Jokai. 
In sooth, an entrancing conjuring trick. The superhuman restraint 
to which his hero submits by taking upon himself the entire charge 
of a beautiful princess from childhood to budding womanhood, a 
charge which involves absolute seclusion and the suppression of the 
rising instinct to love as he was loved, compels the reader to follow 
with breathless attention the events of “The Nameless Castle.” 
With horror he watches the progress of the plot against the honour 
of the heroic Count. But Dr. Jokai is kind; he does not allow 
the fair conspirator to remain insensible to the loveableness of her 
victim. She had made her daughter a member of Cythera’s 
Brigade, a system of juvenile espionage as loathsome as anything 
in the Revolution. These brigadiers were no doubt precocious, 
yet we may suspect the validity of these words said to come from 
a child of eight: “ Mama leaves her money-chest in my care, 
which means that she has left me to battle with her creditors.” 
We also object to the spirited translator’s use of the detestable 
commercialism “loaned” for /emt. There is much vigorous, 
picturesque writing in these pages. The fair conspirator moves 
us in her beauty and distress ; very touching, full of grace and 
poetry, is the conception of the little Princess. Mention may be 
made of the scene in which the dying servant expresses his anxiety 
to confess to a priest. It is the Count’s duty to prevent him, and 
this is how he talks to the poor fellow: “My old comrade . . 
don’t you trust me any more? Listen.... You are going on 
before to arrange quarters, then I will follow. When I arrive at 
the gates of paradise, my first question to St. Peter will be, ‘Is 
my good old comrade, the honest, virtuous Henry, within?’ And 
should the sainted gatekeeper reply, ‘ No, he is not here; he is 
down below,’ then I shall say to him, ‘I am very much obliged to 
you, old fellow, for your friendliness, but a paradise from which 
my old friend Henry is excluded is no place forme. I am going 
down below to be with him.’” A photogravure portrait of Dr. 
J6kai accompanies the work. 
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Mr. BALFouR, according to Mr. Morley, is the child of the 
House of Commons, and it would seem from many critics that 
Lord Rosebery is but the child—the precocious child—of the 
politico-literary world. They have adopted an airy elder-in-the. 
nursery way with his “Appreciations and Addresses.” It may be 
in somewise owing to the fact that the child-spirit is everywhere 
in literature ; that, as Mr. Beerbohm has put it, the century is 
going out ina cloud of pinafores, so one is hastily fitted up for 
Dalmeny. Or it may be an illustration of the old grave-cum- 
gentle attitude of the austere critic towards those temerarious 
worthies of other spheres who foolishly and lightly enter on sacred 
and private ground. It would be a bold person who would say, 
as a matter of fact, that Lord Rosebery has added anything to 
our knowledge of Burke, Stevenson, Burns, and his other more or 
less literary subjects, but it may be admitted, without being abso- 
lutely cynical, that the dear public is ever readier to learn from 
a peer than a professor of literature. So the wise men will 
encourage Lord Rosebery. 


Mr. Murray’s monumental edition of the Poetical and Prose 
Works of Lord Byron progresses apace. Volume III., which has 
just been issued from the press, is, perhaps, of even greater interest 
than the volumes which have preceded it, containing a large 
number of hitherto unpublished letters, and a continuation of the 
Journals from January 1814 to November 1816—in many respects 
the most momentous period of the poet’s life. It was between 
these dates that Byron’s acquaintance with Miss Milbanke ripened 
into courtship, and the period also embraces his marriage, his 
quarrel with his wife, and his final separation from her. In addi- 
tion to the love-letters to Miss Milbanke, and certain post-nuptial 
correspondence, the editor, Mr. Rowland Prothero, gives us sundry 
letters addressed to Byron by Sir Walter Scott, James Hogg, 
Leigh Hunt, and Jane Clairmont, stepdaughter of William Godwin, 
and mother of Byron’s natural daughter, Alegra. The latter are 
without exception printed from the originals, whilst the love-letters 
have been collated with copies made by Lord Lovelace. 


The Unicorn Press announce a distinctly new departure in the 
publishing way, namely, a book of original verses, at sixpence. 
The writer is Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, author of “ Literary 
Parables,” &c., and some of the pieces have already appeared in 
the columns of THE OUTLOOK. If verse be saleable at all, 
sixpence, surely, is not too much to ask for it. Whether the 
sixpenny public will rise to the occasion, however, is a different 
question. In any case we wish the experiment every success. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne appears to be growing critical. 
Reviewing Mrs. Shorter’s “ Ballads and Poems” in the Stéar, he 
confesses that “the old English ballads are not among his few 
lingering superstitions.” The old ballad, we are assured, “is 4 
bald, undramatic statement in doggerel of 


Best forgotten, far off things 
And battles sung enow.” 


Which, by the way, is not very convincing. ‘ Of course,” adds 
Mr. Le Gallienne, “there is ‘ Sir Patrick Spens’ (just a little over- 
rated, don’t you think?) and ‘The Nut-brown Maid’... Of 
English ballads I am personally inclined to prefer some modern 
imitations to all but the best of the old ones, Rossetti and 
William Morris have done impressive things with the form, and 
I recall one or two by Mr. William Sharp, though I am not sure 
that I do not prefer the ‘ Barrack-room Ballads’ to any of them.” 
This should please not only Mr. Kipling but also Mr. Sharp, and 
it says much for the evolution of taste. 


There is hope for an age that loves Dante even ina tolerable 
translation. It will have, with some patience and concentration, 
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the philosophy, science, and spiritual earnestness of the middle 
age, with the transhuman view that turns many apparently formid- 
able mundane mountains into molehills. The helplessness or 
weariness of Goethe and other great people in regard to the 
symbolism of the “ Paradiso” has not set a fashion nor tended to 
Dante depreciation, and to-day Dante study is more widespread 
than ever. One ought not to enter on Dante discussion, perhaps, 
without being equipped with a coat of mail and a battle-axe, but it 
may be contended that, so far, no really definitive translation of 
«La Divina Commedia” has been issued, and no thoroughly satis- 
factory rhymed one is possible, Literal prose or blank verse (like 
Cary’s) goes far, but the Italian structure and rhyme-order can 
only be passably indicated at best in English. 


Of the late Dean Plumptre’s “ Dante” (Isbister), the ‘ Para- 
diso,” or third volume, has been issued as already noted. How 
the Dean has fared with the old difficulty may be seen by his 
rendering of the passage in which the poet bids all turn back 
except the intrepid few :— 


“O ye who follow me in little boat 
On this my voyage, eager still to hear, 
Behind my ship that sings as she doth float, 
Turn now and look where yet yon shores appear : 
Into the wide sea put not out, lest ye, 
Me losing, should have not whereby to steer. 
Where I sail on none yet hath tracked the sea ; 
Breeze doth Minerva give, Apollo lead, 
And Muses nine point out the Bears to me.” 


For “nine” in the last line some would render “ new,” but Dante, 
it is almost certain, gave “nove” (nine). For rhymed translation 
the whole is much better than one expected, but metrically it is a 
compromise, The notes are full and valuable. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll himself, we understand, is to lead off the 
symposium on multiple reviewing in the July number of the Book- 
man, Dr. Nicoll considers the morality of pluralist reviewing in 
the abstract, but he argues that those authors who began the 
discussion were practically talking of a mare’s nest. He should 
say that if a man gets a hundred reviews of his book he has had 
ninety-eight reviewers ; very likely he has had a hundred. There 
are men, he adds, who contribute criticisms to half a dozen news- 
papers, but they are, except in the rarest cases, criticisms of 
different books. Ifa critic is competent and he is worth keeping 
alive, few will see harm in this—rather the contrary. If any one 
is disposed to contradict Dr. Nicoll’s statement, he is challenged 
to give names of reviewers and journals. And this, to keep to the 
region of fair play, is the root of the matter. 


Mr. Frank Mathew, who is a much better artist than the gene- 
ral public has yet realised, seems to have turned from Irish work 
for the present, though a short romance of Stafford’s time which 
he lately completed deals largely with the sister Island. A long 
novel of his which Mr. Lane will issue when the summer is over 
concerns the Babington Plot, and contrasts Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots. It is called “One Queen Triumphant.” Mary 
— is the heroine of a novel by Mr. Mathew to be issued still 
ater, 


The Catalogue of the late Mr. Gleeson White’s Library is now 
ready, and will be forwarded to any address on application to 
Mr. A. Lionel Isaacs, 16 Shaftesbury Avenue, W., where the books 
are on sale in aid of the widow. A special issue has been printed 
(2s.), containing a portrait by Fred. Holyer, two views, and a 
memorial tribute by Professor York Powell. Mr. Gleeson White’s 
lengthy participation in all that was vital in modern art and the 
well-known catholicity of his taste are a guarantee of the compre- 
hensiveness of the collection that will now be dispersed. 


_There seems to be no idea of publishing here the “extra” 
Kipling volumes which are just appearing in America. These are 
his “ From Sea to Sea,” his “ American Notes,” his “ Letters of 
Marque,” and so on. Of his own wish, Mr. Kipling would 
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probably have wished these writings not to go beyond the “ serial ” 
stage. However, they made fine spoil for the small fry of 
American publishers—the “ pirates” who pay their rates and taxes 
by pouncing upon what has a dollar in it and no copyright to pro- 
tect it. Thus the bringing out of Mr. Kipling’s travel writings in 
an authorised way is to be regarded as a measure of self-defence 
rather than anything else. But the Kiplingite—the person who 
wants to have every drop of ink that ever fell from the master’s 
pen—why, in this country he will be rather at a disadvantage com- 
pared with his equally numerous brothers in America. As it is, 
‘“‘ Departmental Ditties” are now supposed to be having their last 
sale here. But it all shows what a tremendous hold Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has taken upon the man who reads English. 


As a record of the facts relating to George Borrow, Dr. 
Knapp’s book recently published is everything. As a picture 
of the man it is not, perhaps, final—that is to say, we shall yet 
have more about Borrow, a strange figure altogether in English 
literature. The particular reference here is to the unpublished 
Borrow letters which were discovered some months back in the 
crypt of the Bible Society’s House, Queen Victoria Street. They 
are now being sorted out, and they promise to be an interesting 
revelation of the writer. Borrow on Borrow—that is what we 
really have in the inimitable “‘ Lavengro,” and that is what we 
have in these letters. There is no doubt, indeed, that Borrow drew 
upon some of them in writing “ Lavengro.” He was always, of 
course, keenly interested in the gypsies, and in the very first letter 
he wrote to the Bible Society, after taking service under it, there 
is a reference to them. “I wish,” he said, “to translate the 
Gospel of St. John into their language, which I could easily do 
with the assistance of one or two of the old people, but then they 
must be paid, for the gypsies are more mercenary than Jews.” 
What a “special correspondent” George Borrow would have 
made had he lived in our day! 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel 


‘*SKETCHES and Studies in South Africa,” by Canon W. J. Knox 
Little, M.A., is a record of travel in search of health in the late summer 
of 1898. Canon Knox Little would have done well not to reprint the 
gross and gratuitous attack on two dead men (p. 294). The book 
is in three parts, the first narrative and descriptive, the second 
historical, and the third general. ‘One thing,” says the Canon, ‘‘as I 
think back, was evident to me, how thoroughly Rhodes is /oved by good 
men and men of culture whom I knew at the Cape and—that is the striking 
thing—among the weak or helpless.” What has the author of ‘‘ Mr. 
Magnus” to say to this? (Isbister. Pp. 328. 10s. 6d.) 

‘* Twelve Months in Klondike,” by Rodert C. Kirk, with one hundred 
illustrations and a map, is a charming volume. What pushing fellows the 
Klondikers are, to be sure! Returning after an absence of four days, 
Mr. Kirk found that ‘‘Skagway had grown so that we could scarcely 
recognise it. I searched for an hour for a certain blacksmith’s tent, and 
finally found that the ‘street’ in which it stood, instead of being the 
main street as it was when I had been there before, was out in the 
‘suburbs.’” The book is pleasantly unsordid and picturesque. (Heine- 
mann. Pp. 273. 6s.) 

“‘Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands,” by George A. B. Dewar, is 
beautifully illustrated in photogravure, and is a volume of the ‘‘ Haddon 
Hall Library,” edited jointly by Mr. Dewar and the Marquess of Granby. 
There are eleven chapters telling of the ‘‘ Sweet of the Year,” ‘‘ Angling 
in Hampshire,” the ‘‘ Autumn Fields,” ‘‘ Winter Sports,” and ‘ Wild 
Life,” &c. (Dent & Co. Pp. 304. 75. 6d. net.) 


Belles Lettres 


‘« Fable and Song in Italy,” by Z. J. Clerke, endeavours “ first to 
trace out some of the influences acting on the more popular forms of 
Italian song ; and secondly, to offer to English readers, in the shape of 
translated extracts, specimens of Italian poets whose works difficulties of 
language have hitherto rendered inaccessible to the general public.” The 
rhymed translations from Giuseppe Giusti, ‘‘the Tuscan Béranger,” go 
with a swing. (Grant Richards. Pp. 260. 55.) 

«‘ The Saga of King Sverri of Norway,” or Sverrisaga, is translated by 
J. Sephton, M.A., reader in Icelandic in University College, Liverpool, 
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who modestly bids us ascribe the merit of his work to Professor F. York 
Powell and the late Dr. Vigfusson, who encouraged him. The saga tells 
of King Sverri’s battles, and its epoch is fixed for the schoolboy by the 
fact that in one of the 182 chapters King John of England sends King 
Sverri two hundred ribbalds. ‘‘ Ribbalds” are warriors, and these 
particular ones ‘‘ did not shrink from evil deeds.” The book, which has 
eight maps, affords every assistance to the student. (Nutt. Pp. 288. 
15s. net.) 

‘© A Thanksgiving for Shakespeare,” by Dean Stubbs, is the birthday 
sermon preached in the Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford- 
on-Avon, April 23, 1899. ‘‘It is through words made flesh that he 
teaches us.” An eloquent discourse. (Cornish Brothers, Birmingham. 
Pp. 27. Is net.) 

** Realism: a Paradox,” by David Martineau Haylings, is an attack 
on the principles of the school of drama represented by Ibsen. There is 
a perceptible shudder, but Ibsen still stands. (Unwin. Pp. 114. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Fiction 


** An Obstinate Parish,” by JZ, Z. Lord, is well-written and full of 
parsons. A chorus is provided, consisting mainly of pleasant gentry. 
‘* As a priest, or Interpreter of the Holy, is the noblest and highest of all 
men, so is a sham-priest the falsest and basest,” is quoted on the title- 
page. (Unwin. . Pp. 284. 6s.) 

“The Greater Inclination,” by Zdith Wharton, a series of perfectly 
done short stories, recalls Mr. Henry James and the literary characters 
who figure in some of his finest work. Miss Wharton writes of the artist 
with a sympathy, insight, and understanding that we have seldom seen 
equalled. (Lane. Pp. 254. 6s.) 

*“‘The Untold Half,” by A/zen, is partly a New Zealand story. An 
ex-convict’s son plays a sorry vé/e in it, and there is reference to a ** grey- 
haired child.” (Hutchinson. Pp. 406. 6s.) 

** Thady Halloran of the Irish Brigade,” by 7. William Breslin, is a 
Jacobite romance of 1715. The hero is loyal to the Old Pretender, but 
does not escape disillusion. (Unwin. Pp. 252. 6s.) 

“* Heart’s Desire,” by Vanda Wathen-Bartlett, bears these lines of 
Rossetti on the title-page :— 


“* Do you know, when the birds sing 
My heart’s desire is for a mate? said she.” 


A first glance seems to indicate that the heroine was not mated to the man 
of her choice, but that she learned to be satisfied with her husband. 
(Lane. Pp. 329. 6s.) 

‘© Mrs. Jim Barker and Frosts of June,” by V. Fetherstonhaugh, opens 
on *‘ the prairie of the great North-western division of Canada.” ‘I am 
a girl, you see,” cried Hope Ellis; ‘‘don’t have a fit over it, please!” 
We avoid the fit and scent a breezy story. In the second of the brace of 
tales in the volume a man suffers a nasty fall from a ladder. Enter the 
sympathetic heroine. (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 417. 6s.) 

‘‘The Market Place,” by Harold Frederic. This is the posthumous 
work that has been running through the West End. It is a specimen of 
the financial novel. Reference is made to characters in ‘* Gloria Mundi.” 
There are illustrations by Harrison Fisher. The wit of the book jumps to 
the eye, as the French say. (Heinemann. Pp. 360. 6s.) 

‘** Chronicles of Teddy’s Village,” by Afrs. Murray Hickson, illustra- 
ted by Frances Ewan, is a set of twelve stories. Matthew in one of them 
is dreadful. ‘*When I asked if [Simpson] left any family, the boy 
answered me as grave as you please, ‘Yes, cook, he did—four sorrowing 
dogs.’ Only he don’t use these words exactly, and what words he do use, 
ma’am, I really couldn’t 'repeat.” (Ward, Lock & Co. Pp. 319. 6s.) 

“*A Romance of Ceylon,” by Z. O. Walker, C./.E., has also an 
Indian local colour. The not wholly platonic relations of an Englishman 
with a fair Singhalese brighten a story which has, perhaps, a slightly 
didactic intention. (Unwin. Pp. 252. 6s.) 

“© Mona,” by Alice A. Clowes, opens in the West of Ireland. ‘‘ What 
is a wife for, except to keep her husband straight in various ways?” The 
raising of this question by one of the characters suggests that Mona might 
have remained single with advantage. She is a noble woman. At the 
end materfamiliases will heave a huge sigh of relief. A moving story. 
(Sonnenschein. Pp. 261. 35. 6d.) 

‘* From the Broad Acres: Stories illustrative of Rural Life in York- 
shire,” by Afr. J. S. Fletcher, contains twenty-one items. The first 
introduces a young woman of ‘‘ exceeding prettiness ” who brings two rustics 
to blows. But she weds ‘‘ owd Dick ’at keeps t’ ‘ King George,’ ” and he 
sixty. ‘*The Liar” is a striking sketch of a good man who commits 
perjury to save a criminal. (Grant Richards. Pp. 280. 2s.) 

““Whose Deed,” by Hadley Welford, is by a pseudonymous writer 
said to be known ‘in London literary and journalistic circles,” and to 
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have made a minute study of the methods of Wilkie Collins. It is to be 
hoped that he has also studied real life. Different characters tell the story 
between them as in ** The Woman in White.”” Harold Payne remarks 


. that his ‘* head seemed to be flying to pieces. The red sun burnt into my 


brain like a furnace.” (Jarrold & Sons. Pp. 313. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Hooligan Nights: being the Life and Opinions of a Young and 
Impenitent Criminal Recounted by Himself and Set Forth by Clarence 
Rook,” has already received the attention which its topicality deserves, 
Mr. William Nicholson furnishes a portrait of a being more brutalised than 
‘*the Man with the Hoe.” ‘* Course I wanted to get into a gang,” said 
young Alf. The xe plus udira of this lad’s ambition is not civilised, to say 
the least. The book is safer and as exciting as a walk in the purlieus of 
the New Cut. (Grant Richards. Pp. 289. 65.) 

**A Faulty Courtship,” by Zdith G. Hoare, is a Tyrolese romance, 
with a frontispiece. There is a naughty Heinrich who carries on a violent 
flirtation with Gretchen merely to pass the time; but he knows how to 
hunt the chamois. In the end Fate removes his unsuitable wife, and then 
Gretchen- But we must not give away the plot. (Warne & Co, 
Pp. 318. 35. 62.) 

Miscellaneous 

‘© Text Book of Plant Diseases caused by {Cryptogamic Parasites,” 
by George Massee, /.L.S., deals with fungi, mildew, rot and so forth, A 
useful book, with suitable illustgations. (Duckworth. Pp. 458. 55. net.) 

“‘Claude Bernard,” by Str Michael Foster, M.A., D.C.L., &., 
Secretary of the Royal Society of London, Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, isa volume of the Masters of Medicine Series, 
By his researches on the subject of the vaso-motor nerves the great French 
physiologist of which the book treats revolutionised medical thought. He 
was a vivisectionist. No better person than Sir Michael, himself a great 
contributor to physiological science and the author of a notable text-book, 
could have been found to write Bernard’s life. (Unwin. Pp. 245. 
35. 6d.) 

We have also received ‘*The Bible for Home Reading (second part), 
edited, with comments and reflections for the use of Jewish parents and 
children, by C. G. Montefiore, containing ‘selections from the Wisdom 
Literature, the Prophets, and the Psalter, together with extracts from the 
Apocrypha.” (Macmillan. Pp. 799. 55. 6d.) 

Messrs. A. & C. Black send us copies of their useful and excellently 
arranged guides to Scarborough and Whitby, Hastings and Eastbourne, 
the Channel Islands and Western Normandy ; and Messrs. Ward, Lock 
one of their penny handbooks devoted to Games and Amusements for 
Indoor Recreation. 


New Editions and Reprints 

‘* The Works of Shakespeare,” edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt.D., reaches the sixth volume, containing 
‘** King John,” ‘* King Richard the Second,” and the First and Second 
Parts of ‘* King Henry the Fourth.” (Macmillan. Pp. 515. 55.) “A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Romance” is the third of Mr. Marion Crawford: 
graceful romances to find its way into Macmillan’s Sixpenny Series. 
(Pp. 118.) ‘ The Pottle Papers,” by ‘‘ Sau? Smif,” illustrated by 
L. Raven Hill, is too thoroughly characteristic of the new boarding- 
house humour to miss the mark. So Messrs. Greening & Co. issue the 
third impression. (Pp. 182. 2s. 6d.) ‘* Impression ” is the new word for un- 
altered edition. ‘*The Crusades: the Story of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem,” by 7: A. Archer and Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, reaches 
the second impression. (Unwin. ‘Story of the Nations Series.” 
Pp. 467. 55.) ‘* The Works of Lord Byron” reach the third volume in 
Mr. Rowland E. Prothero’s new, revised, enlarged, and illustrated edition. 
This volume contains Byron's incomparable letters and his journals, It is 
grimly humorous to note in the letters of the Byron circle given at the end, 
Jane Clairmont’s request in a P.S. :—‘** May I request you to bring my 
letters on Saturday that they may be committed to the flames?” (Murray. 
Pp. 453. 6s.) 

The Clarendon Press is reissuing in monthly numbers the still un- 
completed ‘* New English Dictionary on Historical Principles,” edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many scholars and men 
of science, and No. 1, A-Acrious, is before us. (Pp. 88. 35. 6d.) 

The eighth edition of the ‘ Tariff-Frame Hotel Guide, 1899-1900,” @ 
booklet of condensed information useful for commercial and other travel 
lers, is to hand. (The Hotel and General Advertising Company. 
Pp. 150. Id.) 

‘© Converts to Rome since the Tractarian Movement to May 1899,” 
by W. Gordon Gorman, fourth edition revised and enlarged. (Son- 
nenschein. Pp. 275. 2s. 6d. net.) See this week’s ‘‘ Letters of a Book 
Taster” for an account of this book. : 

“* Black’s Guide to Somerset,” edited by 4. R. Hope Moncrieff, is 4 
useful handbook, neatly bound and well furnished with maps. 
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THE BEST FICTION 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


+—— 


AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 
AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 


By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
” Mr. Capes has a very pretty turn for fantastic romance, as readers of ‘ The Lake 
of Wine’ will gratefully admit, and his gifts of i inv ention are set off by a grace of style 
which reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson.” — Spectator. 


“ Has the charm of ee: iness and of the play of a somewhat mystical and fantastical 
imagination.....+++ There is a story that Poe might have invented.” —Scotsman. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


3y PERCY WHITE, 


Author of “f Mr. Bailey-Martin,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


” Excellent workmanship and clever writing decidedly mark ‘A Millionaire's 
Daughter.’ The chief characters are brilliantly individualised, and an admirable dra- 
matic propriety is the governing spirit of the book........ The end is what every reader 
would have it be, though none may foresee it, and a veritable triumph.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“A delightful book, which even the most exacting may enjoy. It is brisk, it is 
bright..+...0. The dialogue i is always amusing.’ 





THE LITTLE LEGACY, 
THE LITTLE LEGACY, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘* The Archdeacon,” “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ There is probably no contemporary writer who leaves a happier, healthier state of 
mind in her readers than does Mrs. Walford........] Mrs. Walford is at her very best in 


the stories of the Whiteley female and of the metamorphosis of Miss Jemima. She 
could not have written a volume more characteristic of herself.” —Pa/l Mail Gazette. 


TRA NSGRESSION. 
TRANSGRESSION. 


By S. S. THORBURN, 


3engal Civil Service, Author of “ Asiatic Neighbours,” ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Greatest Subject,” &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“The author has a thorough knowledge of the ways of Indian officialdom; he 
handles the delicate domestic scenes cleverly, and i in the Colonel's attack on the Afghans 
he provides a thrilling piece of descriptive writing.”"—)/anchester Courier. 

, Anyone who wishes to gain a thorough insight into the way our Indian Empire 
is administered on its borders, both by the Government and by individuals, should read 
this book.” —St, Yames's Gazette. 





THE VIBART AFFAIR. 
THE VIBART AFFAIR. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘‘ The New Mistress,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“Asa writer of stories, mysterious and sensational, Mr. Fenn will be found difficult 
to surpass, and certainly ‘ The Vibart Affair’ will not detract from his reputation.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


“ The story is an engrossing one, and will absorb the many who will take it in hand.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


ROSALBA. 
ROSALBA. 


By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, 
Author of “‘ The Typewriter Girl.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The author is too skilful to allow the story to flag. The heroine is as humorous 
as she is self-conscious ; the incidents are d lroll, and the satirical (depictions of charac: 
ters, such as Miss Westmacott and John Stodmarsh, are excellent.’ 

Manchester Courier. 





C.ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 











THE 
THE CHORD A QUARTERLY DEVOTED TO 
bd MUSIC. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


THE DOME, Summer Number. 
[Ready on Monday. 

THE DOME. 

THE 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine and Review 
DOME. 
THE DOME. 


DOME. 
THE DOME. 
DOME. 


Graphic Arts. 


The Summer Number contains Complete 
Stories and Fables by Laurence Housman, 
Hore Crompton, A. H. Hoimegs, J. 7. 
KINGSLEY Tarvey, zt. W. Bh. CROSLAND, 
and Ceci, HarTLey. 

The Summer Number contains Two Loose 
Plates after A. HuGH FisHer and WiLLian 
STRANG, and Full-page Plates after G. 
BELLINI, D. G. Rossetti, Forp Mapox- 
Brown, and other Artists. 

The Summer Number contains ** Robert 


Schumann: an Impertinence.” By Joun F. 
RUNCIMAN. 


an artistic taste can afford to ignore this 
unique publication.” 

AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOK. 
SELLERS’. ONE SHILLING NET. 





THE CHORD. *° % P55c85%ioox. 
THE CHORD. 
THE CHORD. 

THE CHOGR Sa Seesse: 
THE CHORD. Price One Shilling net. 


NEXT WEFK. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. A Book. of Parodies 


and Other Poems. By T. W. H. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. Fcap. 8vo. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. 


JUST READY. 
THE WINEDRESSER, and Other Poems. By 


T. Strurce Moore. 
THE VINEDRESSER. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 


THE YWINEDRESSER. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
WESTERN FLANDERS. /2 2s. net. 


A Medley of Things seen, considered, and imagined. By LAuRENCE Binyon. 
With Ten New Etchings by WiLL1AM STRANG. 

Saturday Review. —‘‘ Mr. Binyon has put a good deal of delicate work into 
his writing. 

Literature.— The etchings have all the charm which one has learnt to 
associate with Mr. Strang’s name. 


WESTERN FLANDERS. 2 2s. net. 
A Noble Volume (17 by 12 inches). The Letterpress, on hand-made Van Gelder 
paper, printed by the Chiswick Press. The Etchings on “O, W.” paper, printed 
by F. Goulding. Bound in half buckram, and richly gilt. 
Birmingham Daily Post.—* A book which might be exhibited in a museum 
as an example of fine printing.” 


WESTERN FLANDERS. /2 2s. net. 


The handsomest, most distinguished, and yet by far the cheapest of the season’s 
costlier gift-books, 


IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS. By “ Israret.” 


ie 16mo. ina * Linding by Pau, WooprorFeE. 55. net. 
The Glasgow Herald.—‘' Undeniably clever and interesting.” 


, APES, ANO PEACOCKS. By “ Israret.” 
von Spectater. —‘ Hundreds of travellers have tried their hands on the same 

subjects, but few have done so well.” 
IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS. By “ Israret.” 


The Dundee Courier.—‘ The book is altogether a delight........ Ruskin 
might have written some of it, and its literary art is about as fastidious as 
Pater’s.. +0000 Very rich, very delicate, and very unusual........ A ripe thinker 
and keen critic........ A book of peculiar attractiveness, the like of which only 
appears at intervals,” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, LONDON. 


With Two Plates and a Facsimile of a 
Score by BEETHOVEN. 


A. Bruneau, J. F. Runciman, VERNON 
BLACKBURN, and other well-known critics. 


The Outlook says :—‘‘ The Unicorn Press 





Containing ‘‘ Kips” and 
some hitherto Unpublished Pieces, 
Price Sixpence net. 


of Literature, Architecture, Music, and the 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ No one of 


With Articles in French and English by 
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BOOKS TO COME 


There will, doubtless, be a large reading public for the biography of 
that well-known Nonconformist, Dr. Berry of Wolverhampton, which 
Messrs. Cassell publish in the autumn. The biography is written by a 
collaborator of Dr. Berry, the Rev. J. S. Drummond, of Huddersfield. 

Another biography which will be welcomed is that of Sir John Millais, 
which Messrs. Methuen publish in September. [Illustrations will, of 
course, be a prominent feature, while the following, among others, con- 
tribute reminiscences of Millais, naviely, Sir George Reid, Sir William 
Richmond, Sir Noel Paton, and Mr. Val Prinsep. 

In ‘** Thady Halloran,” a novel which Mr, Fisher Unwin will publish 
next Monday, Mr. William Breslin has sketched the adventures of a 
reckless Irishman whose ardent ‘‘Jacobinism” leads him into trouble with 
the authorities. To escape arrest he flies with the ‘‘ wild geese” to take 
service with the Irish Brigade in France. He wins the favour of the Old 
Pretender and is sent to England in connection with the rising of 1715, 
where he contrives the escape of the Jacobite prisoners from Newgate. 
The poor man is doomed to have his faith shaken in the Stuart cause. 
Readers of Black and White will remember seeing some of Mr. Breslin’s 
work. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE CASE FOR UNIVERSAL 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


By JOHN METCALFE. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES BOOTH. 


BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ A volume the fine spirit of which must commend it 
even to those who may dissent from the details of the scheme propounded in it 
As a stimulant if not as a guide the Committee on Old Age Pensions, no less than the 
general public, may find in Mr. Metcalfe’s volume an excellent vade-mecum.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Metcalfe has the root of the matter in 
him—a broad sane sympathy and a business-like common sense which give evidence of 
mature experience. And he gives, as Mr. Booth observes in an interesting preface, ‘a 
wealth of application and illustration.’ ” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. Metcalfe’s book and his arguments cannot be 
ignored by any who are desirous of studying all the aspects of the old-age pension 
problem.” 

THE 
recommended by many interesting arguments and illustrations. 
attention of all who are interested in the subject.” 


se eeeee . 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ It proposes an endowment scheme The pian is 
i i The book deserves the 








SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
 gperrer KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, Is. 2d., freee HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 























THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 

morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 

as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 

begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 

copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 














This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
Specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 


THE MANAGER, 
THE OUTLOOK Offices, 


109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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TENDERS FOR PLACER MINING CLAIMS 
ON DOMINION CREEK, 


IN THE YUKON TERRITORY. 


EALED Tenders addressed to the undersigned and marked on the envelo 
‘* Tender for a placer mining claim ”’ will be received at this Department until noon 
on Friday, the rst day of September, 1899, for placer claims and fractions of claims on 
Dominion Creek reserved for the Crown, 
The following is a list of the numbers of the claims and fractions, and the approxi 
mate frontage thereof, as surveyed by Messrs. James Gibbons and R. W. Cautley, 
Dominion Land Surveyors : ’ 


BELOW UPPER DISCOVERY. 


No. Length in ft. No. Length in ft, 
1A es oe wo & 10 A . 33°3 
2A e 19 5A 42°25 
A ee ee 30°5 31A 43 
8A oe 87°4 
ABOVE LOWER DISCOVERY. 
No. Length in ft. No. Length in ft, 
1A os 32 6A ° ° 35'00 
2A 59°1 10 A e 143°25 
4A 1°25 
BELOW LOWER DISCOVERY. 

No. Length in ft. No. Length in ft 
tA. oe oe 56°3 gA . ee ° 24°7 
af ee ee oe 72 70 . ee . 500° 
2 oe oe oe 20°3 77 ° oe . 3 
SA.. ee oe 34°00 1%C .. oe ° a 
GA... : ee 39°25 wA i. es . 164°7 
tr A oe ° oe 98"4 7A ee ° 36 
3A. . ° 68°5 80 ° ee e+ 4313 
16A.. ee ° 40°25 8:A. . ee 15°3 
20 ° ee . 202°1 83 . . os 500° 
21A.. ee oe 71'9 84 oe ° es 500° 
2 oe ee ° 500° 85 oe ° ee 500° 
22A.. ee 60°7 86 ee . es goo" 
23 oo es oe. 440°2 87 oe . * 500° 
i . ee ee 500° 87A .. oe *s 500° 
6a ee e+  120°66 87B . . e+  387'9 
31 es oe es 350°5 BGA ae . ee 351 
33 . ee ee 500° ot oe ° oe 500° 
34 ee es oe 509° y2 . *° ee 500° 
6 oe oe oe 500° 93 . oe . 500° 
37 ° ee oe 500° o4 . oe oe 500° 
38 te oe e. 352° 5 . - +» 500° 
6s A.. ee oe 94°7 96 . ° *. 500° 
69A.. oe oe 40°5 97 ° ee 500° 
70A.. ° ee 72°6 ; . ee 500° 
71 ee . oe 414°4 99 . 500° 
73A.. . es 12°3 1co . 478'7 
7A. 21°3 101 119° 


Each tender shall specify the numbers of the claims and fractions tendered for, and 
also the amount of bonus offered for each claim and fraction. The tender may be for the 
whole lot or any one or more of the claims and fractions, and must be accompanied by 
an accepted cheque in favour of the Minister of the Interior for ten per cent. of the 
amount offered, one-half of the remainder to be paid into the Department of the Interior 
at Ottawa, or to the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory at Dawson, within thirty days 
from notice of acceptance of tender, and the balance within six months thereafter with 
interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Entries for the claims and fractions will be granted in accordance with the Placer 
Mining Regulations on acceptance of tender. 

The entries will be subject to the usual royalty and the provisions of the said 
Regulations from time to time in force, except as to representation provided for by 
Clause 39, which will not be required. 

‘The claims and fractional claims for which entries may be granted shall not include 
any portion of the bench or hill claims for which entry may have been previously 
granted. 

The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

JOHN R. HALL, 
Secretary. 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, May 27, 1899. 





The Conversion Lists will be closed on the 15th July, 1899, but the 
a reserved to withdraw these terms at any time before 
at date. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. CITY OF QUEBEC. 


ONVERSION and Redemption of the following Sterling Debentures of the City of 
Quebec, viz. :— 


6 per cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due rst July, 1905. 


6 ” ” ” ys» st July, 1908. 
6 ne Debentures »» «st Jan., 1910. 
5 ” ” ” ») Ist Jan., 1913. 
44 on ” ” sy «st Jan., 1914. 
4% oy ” ” sy st Jan., 1918. 
4h 9 1st Jan., 1925 


” ” ” . 

Messrs. COATES, SON & CO. are authorised by the City of Quebec to further 
extend the time for the Conversion and Redemption of the Debentures of the said City 
as herein specified, and to invite Holders of the outstanding Debentures of the above 
issues to exchange their present holdings, either for new 34 per cent. Consolidated 
Registered Stock of the City of Quebec, or Cash upon the terms set out in the full 
Prospectus. k 

Prospectuses and forms for listing the Debentures to be lodged for conversion of 
payment off in Cash may be obtained from Messrs. Giyn, MILts, CuRRIE & Co., 
Lombard Street, London, and of Messrs. Coares, Son & Co., 99 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 

99 Gresham Street, London, E.C., 

31st May, 1899. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Flighest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comtort, and general 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL.  Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm, ‘Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 








ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ _ and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes, Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 











AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


¢. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
eR thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary gwides, '—London Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, ILLustRaTED. Maps by Jonn BarTHOLomew, F.R.G.S, 
The isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bourn and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Easthourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machyniloth, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-supor-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. * Particularly good,’ —Academy 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverfooi Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 68; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON *"°, Environs. 
By E. C. Cook and E. T. Coox, M.A. 
4s. Tue HorTets or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. : 


Uangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalis and ali Bookseliers, 





ee 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEELY. “wi 


Ccntains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
N.B.—A free Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 








“(THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 


(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since Daseebert Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4oth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘ Britannia” ; Open Classical voncotpoenng OF a 
ae —aee to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 

treet, . 








BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR Entrance SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be offered for competition on July 11, 12, and 13. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PrRiNcIPALs. 





MiSs M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALiinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 





ST: MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 


122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 


Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 





ITYPEWRITING. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 





Accuracy Guaranteed, 


D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
£. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 © 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs, Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esg. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., irman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxkers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Hhetjessontein’ 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 1”. 
Subscri . Papen, 4878-00 a Ss,e0e, Shases of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund 

ead Office: x1 Soo Street, London, E.C.. £345/000 

BrancuHeEs.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley , King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
saateene, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar' 
egg 2 Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa : 
Beira, Louren o Marques. 

Boarp oF Dinecrors. — W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, 2 &, 2 Fraser, Esq.; 

. " 

General Manager (Resident at a James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Youn; 








ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 188, 
Paid-up Capital .....0.+06 esses $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......+.+ssseeeeee 750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
“FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES $ 
ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 ii £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 meles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


26 Victoria Street, 








LONDON, S.W. 
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